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Back toe the shack—uwse your flashlight! 


To CUT a path of daylight through 
the darkest. woods, use your flash- 
light! Eveready Flashlights blot out 
the blackness with their strong, white 
light. Driving wind or drenching 
rain cannot dim their brilliance. 
Every outdoors man and woman 
needs an Eveready. Improved mod- 
els meet every need for light— in- 
doors or out. There’s a type for 


The type illustrated is No. 2642, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 
ing Flashlight with the 500-foot range. Handsome, ribbon 
black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against acci- 
dental lighting, Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 


* . 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 

For real radio enjoyment, tune in ‘the ‘Eveready 
Group,” broadcast through stations— 
WEAF New York WGR_ Buffalo WWI Detroit 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh WCCO { Minneapolis 
WEE! Boston WEAR Cleveland Ust. Paul 
WFI Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport 
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Tuna Ahead! 






Some Thrills Experienced While Fighting One of the 


last of the works of that enthu- 

siastic New Jersey surf fisher- 
man, the late Leonard Hulit. His 
book, “The Salt Water Angler,” is un- 
like most big game fish stories of 
American waters as it covers the 
North Atlantic and not lower Califor- 
nia and the Gulf of Mexico. 

In choosing his chapters, he allotted 
the twentieth to tuna, which although 
without forethought, is very appro- 
priate, as this variety of our big fight- 
ing demons most certainly belongs to 
the twentieth century and incidentally 
he is a very modern aristocrat. On!y 
in comparatively recent years has this 
sport been developed in the North At- 
lantic section. In Mr. Hulit’s work 
he admits he has never had the good 
fortune to kill one on his own rod. 
What a pity such a character, devot- 
ing many weeks each year to game 
fishing, should pass away without the 
greatest thrill of all! 

Captain Harry L. Smith, owner of 
the Carnegie II., the converted aux- 
iliary sloop, which is my favorite Block 
Island craft, is the author of this 
statement: “When it comes to select- 
ing a business, I sure do love the one 
I picked.”. Captain Smith spends 
twelve months in the year fishing and 
preparing to fish around these waters. 
He is deadly with the narpoon when 
it comes to broad bill swordfish for 
market, and this incidentally is his 
principal source of a very remunera- 
tive income. Harry was _ presented 
with a Carnegie medal for life saving 
a number of years ago when the Joy 
Line Steamer “Larchmont” was sunk 
in a storm off Watch Hill. Accord- 
ingly, he named his boat after the 
medal. 


A FEW weeks ago I received the 


E not only runs a good prosperous 
business in the sport of big-game 
fishing, but runs it on the plan of a 
mail-order concern. His bulletins are 
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Best of the Big Open Sea Groups of Game Fishes 


By GEORGE FREDERICK AITKEN 





The author, on right, with a Block Island 
sword fish. 


interesting and can usually be de- 
pended upon, but last Summer he made 
one error. My bags were packed, my 
reservations were made, and I was 
walking out of my New York office 
when the following letter was handed 
to me: 

“The tuna have not acted as I ex- 
pected. There were plenty of fish Sat- 
urday and Sunday about twenty miles 
off shore, but they would not strike 
and none have been caught to speak 
of. I know it is hard for a business 
man to come any time, but I would 
advise you to put off this trip until 
later if you can. If you make up your 
mind to come, wire me.” I ignored the 
advice; I wired and left on schedule, 





and as in the past, was rewarded by 
first-class sport and real enjoyment. 

It was Professor Charles F. Holder 
who wrote of the tuna as follows: 
“The most sensational fish of these 
waters is the leaving tuna, which well 
compares with the tarpon, and per- 
sonally I prefer it to its Florida and 
Texas rival, and in my experience, the 
average large tuna is a match for two 
tarpon of the same size. The tuna is 
the tiger of the California seas, a liv- 
ing meteor which strikes like a whirl- 
wind, and when played with a rod that 
is not a billiard cue or a club in stiff- 
ness, will give the average man the 
contest of his life.” 


ROFESSSOR Holder, I _ under- 

stand, is one of the original tuna 
fishermen and at one time held the 
record for the heaviest fish on a rod, 
but he always refers to it as the “leap- 
ing” tuna and is a great preacher of 
the gospe] of Catalina tuna fishing. 
The “leaping” tuna of the Holder sto- 
ries is undeniably the same fish as the 
North Atlantic species, but the latter 
are without the leaping instincts. In 
saying this, I speak without consult- 
ing an authority. but simply express 
one man’s opinion. I have never seen 
a North Atlantic tuna jump or com- 
pletely break water. 

The principal food of the Southern 
California tuna is the flying-fish, which 
necessitates breaking water to catch 
the illusive food. Becoming accus- 
tomed to hurdling tactis, it is only 
natural to assume that they would try 
all the stunts they know to avert cap- 
ture. In the North Atlantic they 
haven’t the kind of food that brings 
out the high and broad jumping strat- 
egy, and while often showing their 
dorsal fins and broad dark backs, they 
go no further. Having never visited 
the Catalina waters, I am going to 
dwell in this article on the sport to be 
had loafing around Block Island, sit- 
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The first two tuna of tke Block Island season weighing 57 and 65 pounds— 
the small fish in the foreground is a bonita. 


uated well out in the Atlantic south 
of Point Judith. 

The tuna were said to be at least 
thirty miles off shore and swordfish 
were rather scarce, but we decided to 
try our luck with the latter, with the 
result that two were landed in two 
successive days, the harpoon being 
used in each case. They brought 
twenty cents a pound over the side, 
netting Captain Smith about $120. No 
tuna were sighted, and we had no 
strikes, with the exception of a few 
five to nine pound bonito, very good 
little fighters. 

On August 11th, I accepted as my 
companion a _ very congenial and 
mighty interesting elderly chap, who 
confided that he was a “school teacher 
and typical landlubber.” I later found 
out that he was the principal of a large 
high school in a prosperous New En- 
gland town, being the boss of about 
fifteen hundred students, and anxious 
to get something new to talk about. 

The day was the most ideal I have 
ever seen on any of my various trips 
after assorted and miscellaneous food 
and game fish all the way from Long 
Key, Florida, to St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. Practically no ground swell and 
scarcely a ripple marred the “mill 
pond” surface of the greatest tuna 
ground in the North Atlantic with the 
possible exception of Cape Breton. It 
was the kind of a day that a patron 
of game fishing dreams about, but 
rarely achieves. 


BOUT two bushels of mackerel 

were taken while slowly trolling 
on the way out, to be used for bait if 
needed. Our boat, as are all the Block 
Island boats, was equipped with a well 
which permitted keeping them alive 
for bait or chum in case of emergency. 
Using mackerel for bait, I hooked a 
twelve-foot shark, and without any 
perceptible fight, he came alongside 
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and permitted me to empty the clip 
of an old army Colt in his head and 
gills. My companion wanted a pic- 
ture of him, and after that had been 
accomplished, he was put in tow and 
we started for more interesting wa- 
ters. 


5 ie captain was in the lookout atop 
the mast and my companion and I 
were reclining peacefully in our easy 
chairs in the cockpit. Then came the 
big thrill with the voice from the look- 
out: “Cut that damn shark loose—tuna 
head—big ones.” The shark’s destiny 
took but a second. Our tackle was 
ready and after a short suspense—it 
seemed like an hour, it may have been 


Bringing a blue shark to gaff. 


only a minute—the crash came and the 
craft rocked as if hit by a torpedo. 
When a tuna strikes, it is the grand- 
est kind of a sensation and every nerve 
was tingling. My first tuna was on 
his way; he went down and we circled 
the boat to meet him. 


NE must remain cool and refrain 

from catching “tuna paralysis,” a 
close relative to the well known “buck 
fever”—-try and do it if you can. I 
have landed many big fish and lost 
still more but always that necessary 
sense of absolute composure departs 
for the first few minutes after the 
strike. I became a kid again and lived 
through the same sensation that swept 
over me when the first “snapper blue” 
took my hook out in Long Island many 
years ago—and incidentally that same 
“snapper” made me a fisherman at 
about nine years of age. 


The first rush was good for two 
hundred feet of line and then he rested 
as if undecided as to his next move. 
With a hard line the boat slowly ap- 
proached the spot over his temporary 
quarters, but it was not for long. 
Away he dashed first in the depths 
with almost a perpendicular line—a 
good hundred feet—and then three 
quarters suddenly came clear of the 
surface. My fish was up and at it 
again. His rise was so sudden I al- 
most anticipated a leap, but it was not 
to be. He lacked the education of his 
California brothers. He didn’t know 
how it was done. 

The dorsal showed, but it was go- 
ing away, two hundred feet, then four 
hundred. Now a pause, next down, 
then back to the surface. What a won- 
derful sight and thrill and such an 
ideal day for it all. In all his mad 
rushes he never directly headed for 
the boat. After thirty minutes, I 
realized I was not alone. Good old 
Harry Smith had been jockeying the 
Carnegie II. into each position and 
with faultless judgment had made me 
entirely oblivious of all else save my 
tuna. How essential to have a good 
skipper. The professor was also ac- 
quiring a new line of education. 


1? was time for the gaff. This took 


but a second. A beautiful combi- 
nation of dark blue, silver, gold, gray, 
and several blendings of the primary 
colors lay flapping on the cockpit 
boards. The thumping of his tail was 
sufficient to vibrate the entire boat. 
When dying, the dark blue back ap- 
pears to turn black, and if touched with 
the wet hand it leaves a stain as if 
from ink. It is impossible to remove 
this smudge from clothing, towels or 
any fabric by ordinary washing meth- 
ods. Unlike his Gulf of Mexico com- 
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petitor, the ta>pon, the tuna family is 
equipped with very tiny scales, and 
at first glance appears to be clad in 
a vari-colored skin minus the armor 
plate of most fishes. 


HE tarpon scale on the other hand 

is unusually large and flint-like. 
The Lord knows I love them both, but 
this is a Block Island story and only 
one tarpon has been landed in these 
waters in something like fifty years. 

And we had thirty minutes of real 
sport to be lived over and over again 
in my thoughts of leisure moments. 
My fish was good for sixty-five pounds 
at the pier, probably seventy pounds 
when first landed, and incidentally the 
heaviest of the day. 

The landing had been witnessed by 
the crew of a trim, freshly painted, 
four-mast rum schooner less than the 
distance of two city blocks to our port. 
It apparently was not a busy day and 
about a dozen clean shaven men lined 
the rail, several even wearing white col- 
lars. The real Block Island fishermen 
will not approach one of these ships 
except in the regular line of their fish 
business. Tobacco and ice-cream ap- 
pear to be their 
worst vices. 

We had lost the 
school and with a 
wave of the hand 
to the rum ship, 
which was re- 
turned, we moved 
on. 

We were then 
about fourteen 
miles directly 
southeast of Block 
Island Light. Be- 
fore we returned 
that night we cov- 
ered probably six 
ty miles, but with- 
out leaving the 
vicinity of our 
first catch, By 
five o’clock we had 
approximatety twenty-five strikes and 
we landed six fish. This rather low 
average was due to two lines which 
often became crossed when simul- 
taneous strikes occurred resulting in 
both fish being lost, but we had a big- 
ger thrill to come and probably one 
that will never again be experienced 
by me around Block Island. 


Suddenly a large, long, fan-like dor- 
sal fin appeared dead ahead, coming 
at us with express-train speed. It was 
a new type of fin to me, not as high 
as the Florida sailfish but just as long 
and at all times practically clear of 
the water except for the spray which 
was thrown up as if from a tiny mo- 
tor boat, Our tuna squid was in its 


Drawn by Louis Rhcad 





This is the Pacific tuna. Tho prac- 
tically identical, unfortunately the 
Atlantic fish do not leap. 

























































Here is a typical photo of a bunch of anglers landing at the station. 
Note the smiles. 


usual place on the crest of the second 
roller astern and I let it stay there. 
The fin disappeared for a moment, 
and then a beautiful marlin swordfish 
appeared, the species that has been 
made famous by the writers of the 
Catalina clubs. 

We landed it, but only after one 
of the most strenuous battles I have 
- ever participated 

in. On two dif: 

ferent occasions 
he took all of my 
line and he car- 
ried away two 
gaffs. He ripped 
his sides wide 
open in_ several 
different places, 
these rips being 
from six to twenty 
inches in length. 

After being gaffed, 
he would literally 
lacerate himself 
to pieces in tear- 
ing loose, but my 
hook always re- 
mained solidly in 
position. 

Finally, as a 
last resort, we “gave him the iron,” 
which is the vernacular for throwing 
the harpoon. Our captain made a 
beautiful shot of about thirty feet. He 
was then pulled in without further 
ceremony. When we took him to the 
fish pier that evening, the market fish- 
ermen did not know what to call him 
and I consulted a number of very good 
authorities, all stating that it was the 
first marlin ever taken in those wa- 
ters. He was seven feet four inches 
in length and his weight was eighty- 
five pounds at the pier. 


I am thoroughly convinced that a 
marlin is a fighting fool and sincerely 
hope that others in the Summers to 
come will stray away from the Gulf 





Stream and find their way to the feed- 
ing grounds southeast of Block Island. 

It was time to return and on our 
way back to the harbor, which is in- 
side of a huge breakwater on the Block 
Island Coast, my “landlubber” com- 
panion began to express his opinion 
of fishing around Block Island. 


WISH I could remember some cf 

his enthusiastic comments on his 
experiences that day. In true college 
professor dignity, and with words and 
phrases entirely new to fishermen, he 
made a speech to the captain and my- 
self which must have lasted for at 
least twenty minutes or half an hour. 
He later spent the entire evening mak- 
ing careful notes of his observations 
and sent these notes in a form of a let- 
ter to his wife in order that they might 
be preserved for a ready reference 
when any of his friends or pupils had 
occasion to start a possible argument. 

The next morning a northeaster set 
in and it was two weeks before Cap- 
tain “Harry” reported in his mail bul- 
letin that tuna were again taking the 
squid. Needless to say I left when the 
storm arrived and the unfortunate 
necessity of “making a living” made it 
impossible to return before the com- 
ing Summer. 

I have had many inquiries as to the 
ways and means of participating in 
the Block Island sport, and I am con- 
fident more people do not go there be- 
cause they do not know how to reach 
the locality and little or nothing of the 
accommodations. 


HE most satisfactory. way is to 
take the Steamer Nelseco II., leav- 
ing New London, Connecticut, at nine 
A.M. standard time, and arriving at 
Block Island around noon. It is im- 
possible to do any fishing until the day 
after arrival. There are a number 
(Continued on page 428) 
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The 
Biography 
of a 
Bear 


By W. H. ELLIOT 


ERY few people have been for- 

tunate enough to have the op- 

portunity of observing the life 
and habits of bear from the time they 
’ are cubs until they are fully matured. 
To those of you who have missed such 
an opportunity I want to say that you 
have missed a rare treat. 

Last February some friends went out 
hunting and locating a bear den, were 
delighted upon peering inside to find 
that it was occupied. Having along a 
“fuzee” used in making night signals 
and flares by railroads, they lighted 
this and tossed it into the den. The 
smoke and fumes, as well as the glare, 
had the desired effect, for within thirty 
seconds they were rewarded by seeing 
a very mad large female black bear 
emerge from the den. She was ready 
for anything, but principally trouble, 
and the reason was apparent for behind 
her came a very tiny and angry cub. 
A bullet from a thirty-thirty placed 
half way between the eye and ear ended 
all the mother bear’s trouble and the 
little cub was picked up and placed in 
the back of the stag shirt worn by one 
of the hunters. 

One of them told me afterwards that 
he felt sure that they could have cap- 
tured the cub without killing the mother 
bear, as it appeared in the entrance of 
the den before the bomb was thrown. 
He would have been very foolish to 
have attempted it for the mother would 
have immediately given chase and would 
have kept the trail until that cub was 
given back and would not hesitate to 
commit murder in getting it back. 
There is no way that I know of to cap- 
ture a live cub bear without having 
trouble with the mother sooner or later. 
If a trap was made which would cap- 
ture the cub but not the mother, it 
would not be safe because she would 
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Feeding Topsy through the fence. 


stay around until the opportunity af- 
forded and make away with the cub and 
hurt someone while doing it, if given 
the least excuse. 

Have you ever seen a very angry and 
sulking child? This describes the facial 
expression and state of mind of the 
little cub when it was removed from the 
stag shirt. It was poor, weighing about 
two pounds, and all the way round was 
about the most abject specimen of ani- 
mal life one could imagine. A saucer 
of milk was given it but this was re- 
fused. Not knowing any better, the 
people supposed that when it became 
hungry enough it would drink the milk. 
As the day wore on it became plain 
that other means would have to be re- 
sorted to if the cub was to live. Ac- 
cordingly, an ordinary nursing bottle 
and nipple was purchased, the bottle 
filled with fresh warm cow’s milk, con- 
taining a little sugar and the way the 
cub became interested was surely com- 
ical and gratifying. After the milk, 
she went to sleep and we thought our 
troubles were over until morning, 
thereby again exposing our ignorance 
of a cub bear’s appetite and habits. 


Prat eleven that night we were 
all awakened by an awful wailing 
and howling and the only thing that 
stopped it was one of us going to the 
cow shed and getting more warm milk. 
This lasted until about daylight and 
then the same thing had to be done all 
over again. During the day she was a 
very quiet and thoughtful cub and did 
not bother anyone nor make any noise 
except when hungry and then she would 
suck her paw and make a little rum- 
bling sound in her throat which is hard 
to describe. 

The second night was a repetition of 
the first, but the next day the cub had 


How Topsy Grew from 
Two Pounds to One 
Hundred in Nine 
Months 


decided that these strange humans who 
fed and looked after her must be friends 
and were to be trusted. 


HE house, of course, was the first 

she had ever seen and looking 
around her she decided that her bear’s 
heritage of curiosity should be grati- 
fied. This she proceeded to do without 
delay. None of the house furnishings 
escaped her mischievous little black 
eyes. Even the cushions of chairs had 
to be investigated and with disastrous 
results unless she was. carefully 
watched, for she had claws, was born 
with them and knew exactly how to use 
them. 

A name had to be decided upon and 
someone happened to hit upon “Topsy,” 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame, who was of 
course black and mischievous, and the 
named seemed to fit so well that the 
cub was christened “Topsy.” In less 
than a week she knew her name and 
would come when called. Sweets, such 
as honey and sugar were given her and 
she soon found them to be much de- 
sired. 

A bear is a vengeful animal as wit- 
ness the following incident: Topsy’s 
new home was a ranch and in one of 
the windows facing the sun was a box 
of tomato plants. One day she dis- 
covered these and as they had a peculiar 
odor she became real interested in them 
to the point of pulling up one or two 
to see what was under them. She was 
discovered at it and given a cuff for it 
and went crying into the kitchen and 
crawling into her box whimpered 
about it for a few minutes. Watching 
the lady who had given her the first 
cuff she had ever had, she waited until 
the lady had stepped outside the house 
and then she went very quietly back 
into the room where the plants were. 
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Looking them over, with fire almost 
snapping from her little eyes, she de- 
cided that each and every one of them 
were to blame because she had been 
punished. 


EACHING up with one paw she 

dragged the box down and pro- 
ceeded to scatter them all over the room. 
Hearing her mistress coming back she 
ran back to the kitchen and getting 
into her box she acted as though noth- 
ing was wrong. She was led back to 
the scene of desolation and again cuffed 
soundly. This was her first and most 
lasting lesson in knowing that when 
she was told to let a certain article 
alone, she was to leave it alone and 
she never forgot it. 

Two full grown dogs also made the 
ranch their home. Topsy decided that 
they would make good playmates, but 
the dogs did not at first like the scent 
of bear and would bark. This seemed 
to frighten her almost into fits. She 
would approach them, showing friendly 
playful signs and trying her best to 
make friends with them. As soon as 
the dogs had been taught not to bark at 
her they easily made up, although the 
dogs were jealous of her and when they 
would find her on the lap of anyone 
around the house they would try to 
crowd her off and take her place. She 
soon came to know that she was the 
favored pet, but never lost her fear ot 
the dog’s bark. 

One of these dogs was quite old and 
was a crab like old people we have seen. 
Topsy’s delight seemed to be to catch 
this old fellow asleep and slipping up 
very quietly, jump onto him. He knew 
better than to fight back, because he had 
been scolded for it and she knew that 
she could get away with it and when- 
ever the opportunity afforded she took 
advantage of it. One evening just at 
dusk the old dog was lying out in the 
yard apparently asleep. Topsy notic- 
ing him, commenced stalking him for 
her playful leap, but the old dog 
smelled her and just as she was ready 
to pounce onto him, he gave a deep 
growl. She understood the language 
of a growl better than most people and 
beating a hasty retreat under the house 
stayed there for half an hour. 


A WATERING trough was kept for 
the horses and discovering this she 
immediately adopted it for her bath tub, 
bathing and playing in the water several 
times a day. On being taken for a day 
to a neighbor’s place where no watering 
trough was used she found a water bar- 
rel standing under the eaves filled with 
water. She dived into this and turning 
would come up head first every time. 
Crossing the creek returning home 


that evening, she ran over to a deep 
hole and dove in, going to the bottom 





self there, lying on her back by a gentle 
motion of all four feet upward, for fif- 
teen or twenty seconds. 


In about three months she had grown 
from about two pounds to twenty and 
was consuming in addition to four 
quarts of milk a day, sorae solids such 
as cakes and fruits. Current bushes 
were grown on the ranch and she used 
to search them all over looking for ber- 
ries. No one had taught her this, neither 
had she ever seen a berry in her life, 
yet the instinct was there. The orchard 
was her favorite tree-climbing place. 
The apple trees were filled with green 
apples, and climbing up into one of 
these she would have a lot of fun claw- 
ing the apples off and watching them 
roll on the ground. Such pranks as 
this caused the people to give her to the 
writer and she has been his fast friend 
ever since. 


HE evening we drove over after her, 

the truck had hardly stopped until 
she was up in the driver’s seat and 
all over the truck. She seemed to know 
what a collar was and would not per- 
mit any of us to put one around her 
neck. It was a problem how we were 
going to get her home, when finally the 
idea was hit upon of turning a large box 
upside down on the floor of the truck 
and placing sugar underneath it. She 
was called over and when she was under 
the box eating the sugar we tipped the 
box over her. Excitement commenced 
right then, for she clawed, bit and 
pounded and squalled until one thought 
they had boxed up a whole family of 
wildcats. It was eleven miles back 
home and she fought every mile of it 
and two of us were required to hold the 
box down on top of her, and she only 
weighed a bare twenty pounds then. 
Arriving home quite late we decided to 
wire and rope the box down to the floor 
of the truck until morning and in an 
hour or so she quieted down and remain- 
ed so until about five the next morning 
when we went out to release her. We 
decided that she had better be tied up 
for a day or so until she became ac- 
customed to 
her new home. 
Slipping a rope 
between the 
cracks of the 







By June, Topsy had taken on some weight. 


in twelve feet of water and keeping her- 


box we managed to get it around her 
neck and when the box was raised 
things happened fast. 


HE had never been tied before. She 

was hungry and was among stran- 
gers. Handing her a bottle of milk I was 
surprised to have it knocked from my 
hand. All of us then grabbed her and 
exchanged the rope for a strong chain 
and collar because she would havé 
gnawed the rope and been loose in no 
time. I did not want her to get away, 
alone in the woods, where very likely 
she would have starved to death, be- 
cause she never knew anything but hu- 
man care since she could remember. 
Changing from fresh milk to the canned 
variety did not improve her temper in 
the least and I began to see that some- 
thing had to be done, otherwise I would 
keep on until I was badly clawed by 
her. The next time she slapped the 
bottle from my hands I gave her a good, 
sound thrashing but instead of the box- 
ing cowing her she came back for more 
and would come at me with her mouth 
wide open and all four paws, with claws 
extended, looking for a chance to get 
me. <A bear’s nose is a very tender 
spot and a person who has the nerve 
can face a wild black or brown bear in 
the woods with no more formidable 
weapon that a good stout stick, and 
watching his chances can bring this 
down across the upper part of the 
bridge of the bear’s nose and very easily 
knock the bear unconscious. 

I did not want to do this with the 
little cub unless she forced the issuc, 
but picking up a light stick I aimed 
for the bridge of the nose. She saw. it 
coming in time to dodge it, but it caught 
her on the tip of the nose and made a 
few drops of blood flow. Up until this 
time she had been making quite hostile 
sounds which were not at all hard to in- 
terpret as meaning fight and still more 
fight, but when the stick brought a few 
drops of blood she immediately called for 
mercy and got it and came and let me 
put my arms around her like a child. 
From that day until this she has never 
offered to fight me, in fact she acts more 
like a well-behaved child. This did 
not break her spirit by any means and 
I believe that if I should hurt her in- 
tentionally, and be in the wrong when 
I did it, I would get hurt, 


ve months later she was getting 

rid of six quarts of milk a day in 
addition to two pounds of cake, a couple 
of pounds of raw potatoes, carrots and 
cabbage, besides all the fresh lettuce 
leaves I would bring her. When she saw 
me starting down the trail she was right 
after me because she knew that wild 
raspberries grew in abundance all 
around and that I would pick them for 
her. 
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The first time she found this out we 
were going through the woods and see- 
ing a bush filled with thorns and ber- 
ries called her over and she reached in 
nose first and got stuck by the briers. 


HE whined and tried it again, but 

was too eager and was hurt again. 
Then while she was whining about it, 
I picked a hatfull and she ate them in 
about two bites and looked around for 
more. Going further on the trail we 
found some huckleberry bushes and 
when she found that no stickers both- 
ered, she surely made a feast, but did 
not feed off the bushes as a wild bear 
would. A wild bear will strip leaves 
and all from the bush, but she would 
part the bush and pick the berries with 
her mouth a few at a time. I believe 
this was because she had been made to 
be careful of the currant bushes in her 
first home. 

She opens doors as easily as a person 
and is a nuisance in the house. She 
came in one day and walking into a 
room containing two beds immediately 
made a run and jump, landing in the 
middle of one of the beds. Of course 
the spring made it jump up and down 
and she would jump five or six feet 
from one bed to the other until I finally 
had to make her stop it. 

If one would place food in the woods 
expecting to attract wild bear and then 
left burned powder residue near, no 
bear would come closer than fifty feet 
and would be suspicious to the point of 
running in the opposite direction. This 
little bear seems to be fond of the smell 
of burned powder and at every oppor- 
tunity will hold a rifle and try her best 
to get her tongue into the barrel, seem- 
ingly trying to get more of the burned 
powder scent. 

Time and again I have missed her 
and going in search have found her in 
some quiet place in the woods with a 
stick up in her forearms, walking back 
and forth as a man would with a gun. 
She is afraid of horses and one day one 
of the men had occasion to bring a horse 
near her. She was walking sideways, 
looking out the corner of one eye at the 
horse and the fur around her neck and 
over her shoulders was all standing up. 
If the horse had so much as snorted she 
would have run for the woods. 


| QUIETLY slipped up on the other 
side of her and she neither heard 
nor scented me until I was within two 
feet of her, so absorbed was she in 


watching the horse. All at once she 
seemed to sense that something was 
very near and she whirled and seeing 
me but not waiting to recognize, made a 
jump straight into the air. All four 
feet left the ground at once and she 
was fully two feet from the earth and 
she gave the most scared yell you could 
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ever imagine. The sound was almost 
human. I almost went into hysterics 
laughing over it, but she very calmly 
walked over to a dead fallen tree and 
climbing up onto it, sat there and looked 
at me as solemn as an owl but was not 
afraid any more of the horse as long 
as I was near. 

Here is something that I have heard 
all my life in relation to bear. People 
will tell you that black or brown bear 
cannot climb certain trees because the 
tree is either too large or too small. A 
bear will climb any tree as long as it 
will sustain his weight. Topsy has 
done it time and again and I have seen 
wild bear do the same. She has climbed 
cedars six feet through at the base as 
well as shrubs only two inches through, 
going to the tops of the smaller pines 
and bending them down to the ground 
to get the sugary substance exuded 
from the foliage. During a rain you 


. would expect her to find a dry place 


and go there and stay until the sun 
shone again. On the contrary she seems 
to take a delight at those times in climb- 
ing to the top of the tallest tree and 
laying there with her head between her 
paws, dozing and getting her hide 
soaked. Any time a bear wants to 
catch you he will do so whether you go 
up a tree or not. 


HEY are bluffers to a certain extent 

and when a black or brown is met 
unexpectedly in the woods they will 
snap their jaws, pound the ground with 
their forepaws just to scare you for a 
moment until they can make a getaway. 
This does not apply to a wounded bear 
nor one in a trap. A black or brown 
bear in a steel trap with a light toggle 
is about as dangerous as a hungry tiger. 
They will rush you at every opportu- 
nity and they mean murder. I saw Top- 
sy one day climb up the front end of a 
weather boarded house. This was 
straight up, remember, and no chance 
for getting the forelegs around any- 
thing. She is just a year old but can 
outrun me anytime she cares to and I 
am some runner myself. 

She is fond of chewing gum but eats 
it for candy and goes through my pock- 
ets looking for it. If she cannot get 
her nose in the pocket, I must take the 
gum out for her, otherwise she will 
claw the pocket until she can get the 
gum. 

During the past summer the dogs had 
pups and they were four cute little balls 
of fur and followed at my heels every 
chance they got. They were curious 
about the cub but she was jealous of 
them. They soon learned not to go too 
close to her when I was not around. 
One afternoon they were all around 
me and Topsy came walking up and 
one could see by her expression that she 
had something all thought up. In a 


moment she very gently, with one paw, 
began to pull one of the pups toward 
her, all the time watching me with one 
eye to see what I was going to do about 
it and as she did not show any signs 
of being ugly I let her go ahead to see 
what would happen. 


ya the pup was finally under 

her body, she reached down very 
carefully and picked it up in her mouth. 
Knowing the cunning of a bear and her 
jealousy of the pups I let her take a 
step or two away from me and then 
told her to drop it, which she did im- 
mediately. She might not have hurt it 
but I believe that if she had been al- 
lowed to carry it off to the woods that 
very likely the pup would have been 
bitten just once and that would have 
been enough. 

During August she accidentally bit a 
hole in the rubber nipple of her bottle. 
The milk flowed too fast and she got 
mad about it and whined while eating. 
Before the new nipple arrived I tried an 
experiment one morning. I filled a pan 
with milk and sat it down in front of 
her and where before she would have 
turned it over with one paw and cried 
for more, this time she was so disgusted 
with the worn out nipple that she drank 
the milk and has never used a bottle 
since. Meat has never been given her 
and just before she hibernated I of- 
fered her some and received a very dis- 
gusted look in return. 

She has never seen another bear ex- 
cept, of course, her mother. This sum- 
mer I intend to take her where the wild 
bear range and give her a chance to get 
acquainted with them. The result 
should be amusing. The latter part of 
October she began to show signs of ner- 
vousness and I rightly guessed that she 
wanted to hibernate, but being an or- 
phan knew nothing about how to start. 
Scooping out a shallow hole, I covered 
this with cedar shakes and then a layer 
of dirt. On showing it to her I was 
surprised to see her go in and after 
looking it over came out again, and 
walking up on top of it she tore it all 
to pieces. She was more nervous, if 
anything, than ever and cried for sev- 
eral days whenever I came near her. 
A LOG building was near that was 

unused and by cutting off the end 
of one of the ground logs near the 
corner it made a hole which she could 
just nicely crawl through. Then go- 
ing inside I boxed up around the hole 
a space about four or five feet and 
three feet high. Getting a bale of fresh 
sweet hay, I scattered this inside and 
when she was introduced to this she 
was like a child with a new toy. She 
did everything but talk, she was so 
pleased with it and spent half a day 

(Continued on page 499) 
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A Brief Chapter on 
Reels 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


ses, single action and multiply- 

ing. The multiplying reel is an 
American institution, all of the reels 
that are made in England or on the 
Continent, even now, being of the sin- 
gle-action type. 

In this country, the use of the sin- 
gie-action reel is confined chiefly to fly 
fishing. Reels of this type are the 
simplest made, being free from gears 
and multiplying devices. The drum 
of a single-action reel makes one revo- 
lution to one turn of the handle. 


The commonest form of single-action 
reel, and one that has been in use for 
years, is a plain click reel with side 
plates and pillars. Reels of this type 
may be purchased in any tackle house, 
costing from seventy-five cents to five 
or six dollars. They are made with 
side plates of brass, nickel plated; vul- 
canized -ubber, German silver and 
aluminum. These plates are usually 
joined together by means of pillars, 
which are threaded at the ends and 
screwed to the plates. The spool con- 
sists of two discs of nickel-plated brass, 
aluminum or German silver, joined by 
a spindle of the same material. This 
spindle has a small hole near one end, 
to which the end of the line is at- 
tached. The reel base is a piece of 
metal, concave in shape, about two and 
one-half inches in length, made to fit 
the reel seat. 


Re are divided into two clas- 


HE crank handle on most reels has 

a small metal balance opposite the 
handle proper. Inasmuch as a single- 
action reel is practically always used 
with the click on, this is not really 
a necessity, and is sometimes a nui- 
sance, as the line is apt to get tangled 
around it. The best types of reels, 


Sat — 


One of the best types of fly reels. 


having a balanced handle, are those 
with the edge of the side plates ex- 
tending over and protecting the crank 
handle a bit, so that the handle runs 
in a sort of track, thereby preventing 
the line from becoming entangled in 
the handle or balance. 

The click mechanism consists of a 
small pointed “dog” which engages on 
a cog-wheel and is held in place by 
means of a spring. This ratchet, as 
it is called, is a highly important fea- 
ture of a single-action reel. It gives 
just the proper resistance to prevent 
the spool from revolving so rapidly as 
to back-lash and tangle the line, when 
line is stripped from the reel. 

In fly fishing, also, it serves the 
same purpose when a good-sized fish 
is hooked, and is allowed tc run off 
line directly from the reel. Some reels 
are equipped with a sliding button, by 
means of which the ratchet mechan- 
ism is thrown off or on. In a great 
many ways, this button is a nuisance 
and as there is practically never any 
occasion to take the click off of a sin- 
gle-action reel, it is far better to pur- 
chase a reel with a fixed click (after 
the English fashion) and _ thereby 
eliminate a lot of trouble, as these but- 
tons are constantly out of order on a 
great many reels. 


HE best type of single-action reel, 

and one that is becoming increas- 
ingly popular with fly fishermen is the 
tall narrow reel with revolving side 
plates and small handle attached to 
the side of the plate, without the bal- 
ance weight found in the other style 
of reel. This reel originated in En- 
gland, and it is in that country that 
the best reels of this type are still 
made, but during the past few years 


American manufacturers have pro- 
duced a reel that looks like the En- 
glish product, and while it will not 
wear so long and does not possess the 
same beautiful finish, nevertheless it 
will give good service and usually costs 
about half as much as the foreign-made 
article. Reels of this design are usually 
made of aluminum alloy, in gun metal 
finish. One good feature embodied in 
these reels is a kind of two-way click. 
When the line is stripped from the reel, 
preparatory to casting, the tension is 
heavy. 


HIS gives a hooked fish a heavy 

resistance to play against. When 
the line is reeled in the tension is 
light and is less jarring to the nerves 
of the angler than in the case of reels 
having an even click both ways. The 
spools of the reels are seldom more 
than an inch in diameter which is a 
decided advantage, as the angler has 
no need to spool his line when reeling 
in, in order to prevent its overlapping 
and thereby becoming entangled. A 
few of the higher-grade reels of this 
type have an agate line guide placed 
where the line leaves the reel. This 
is an advantage, in that it prevents 
wear on the line to some extent, but 
the angler using such a reel must be 
very cautious not to bump the reel 
against a rock or other hard object, 
lest he fracture the agate ring and 
thereby ruin a fine enameled line by 
having it pass over the cracked stone. 
Most of the reels that are equipped 
with the agate line guide also have 
a compensating or graduated click. 
This is adjusted by means of a screw 
on the edge of the frame. “The tension 
of the click is increased and dimin- 
ished by turning this screw forward 
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and backward. The increase in ten- 
sion applies only to the spool when 
the line is running out. When reeled 
in, the tension is always the same. 

The capacity of a fly reel for 
trout fishing should be about forty 
yards of E line. Bhe ordinary level 
enameled lines sold in tackle shops 
come in twenty-five; yard lengths. 
Most tapered lines ar¢ thirty yards in 
length and a reel that has a capacity 
of forty yards will hold one of these 
lines comfortably. The spool should be 
quite full in order that it may retrieve 
the line rapidly. If a twenty-five or 
thirty-yard line does not fill a reel 
more than three-fourths full it is best 
to put a backing of linen line on un- 
derneath the fly line. The reel should 
be full enough so that the line may 
be reeled in comfortably without pil- 
ing up and rubbing on the pillars. 


N important point that is fre- 
quently overlooked by anglers, in 
the selection of a fly reel, is to get one 
that balances the fly rod. A great 
many anglers use a reel that is too 
light, and this causes the rod to feel 
top heavy and tiring to fish with. A 
great American authority on fly fish- 
ing makes the statement that a fly reel 
should weigh once and a half what 
the rod weighs, in order to insure good 
balance. This would mean that a 
seven and one-half ounce reel would 
be proper for a five-ounce fly rod. Of 
course, this rule does not apply in- 
variably to all rods, as some rods are 
top heavy to begin with, while others 
feel well balanced without a reel. 
Salmon reels are the largest single- 
action reels made. The diameter of 
the end plates is from three and a 
quarter to four and a half inches. 
They are usually made of aluminum 
alloy or rubber and German silver, and 
sometimes of oxidized German silver. 
Reels made of the latter material, how- 
ever, are unduly heavy. Salmon and 
grilse reels are very similar in con- 
struction to trout fly reels, except for 
size. Most of them have an adjustable 
drag, which is regulated by means of 
a screw on the side plate. The pres- 
sure may be made very heavy so that 
a large fish will have difficulty in run- 
ning off the line. 


OST of the better salmon reels 
| come from Great Britain, al- 
though there are two or three con- 
cerns in the United States making ex- 
cellent ones. The capacity of a salmon 
reel should be the regular 40 yard 


double-tapered salmon fly line, plus 
two hundred yards of linen line about 
number twelve, which is used for back- 
ing. 

Multiplying reels are in common use 
in this country for still-fishing, bait- 
casting and trolling. Reels of this 
type have the crank handle attached 
to the spool by means of cog wheels 
or gears. In a double multiplying reel, 
the spool turns twice to one turn of 
the handle; in a quadruple, four times. 
A few triple multipliers have been 
made, but they were never very suc- 
cessful, as it seems difficult to gear a 
reel this way. Salt-water reels are all 
double multipliers; also fresh-water 
reels used for trolling and still fish- 
ing, The reel used for bait-casting is 
a quadruple multiplier, because in this 
form of angling the bait must be re- 
trieved very quickly; also, a quadruple 
reel spins very freely and has a 
marked absence of vibration, which 
makes for smooth, steady casting. 


UADRUPLE reels have a long 

low spool in order to allow plenty 
of room for thumbing in bait-casting. 
Most of them have a balanced handle 
which consists of a small piece of metal 
on the crank shaft, opposite the han- 
dle proper, or grip, of the same weight 
as the latter. Some reels are equipped 
with a double grip, and these reels 
spin very easily, because beside being 
of equal weight, the air resistance is 
the same. Both double and quadruple 
action reels have a click which is en- 
gaged and released by means of a slid- 
ing button on the side of the plate. 
Many are also equipped with a drag 
mechanism, similar in character to the 
click, except that it is noiseless. These 
appliances are convenient in trolling 
and still fishing, as they prevent the 
drum of the reel from revolving freely 
and tangling the line, and also give 
warning when a fish strikes. 

Multiplying reels are commonly 
made of nickeled brass, vulcanized rub- 
ber and German silver or of German 
silver throughout. A few are made 
of aluminum or aluminum alloy. The 
German silver reels are usually the 
best as this material is the most dura- 
ble and wear resisting, and the most 
careful workmanship usually enters 
into the making of them. 

Some reels are equipped with jeweled 
bearings and others with phosphor 
bronze and steel bearings. The former 
kind are usually the most costly, al- 
though some of the most expensive 
reels have plain bearings, and will 


wear a life time. The reason that the 
bearings of most reels wear away is 
because of insufficient lubrication. A 
reel, particularly one used for bait- 
casting, should be oiled thoroughly 
every day it is used, with a very little 
fine sperm or clock oil. 


UE to the popularity of bait-cast- 

ing in this country, many reels 
have been manufactured embodying 
anti-back-lash and level-winding de- 
vices. These are excellent for the 
angler who cannot properly learn to 
thumb the reel and spool the line. They 
are also useful for night fishing when 
a bad back-lash may spoil a trip. One 
of these reels has a bar in front which 
is lifted up by the line when the cast 
is made, and releases the gears of the 
reel. When the bait strikes the water, 
the bar drops down and stops the spool,. 
thereby preventing the line’s overrun- 
ning and causing a back-lash. Other 
reels of this type have small gover- 
nors or balances inside, which cause 
the reel to run steadily and stop the 
spool at the end of the cast. Most of 
the level winding devices consist of a 
double-thread bar, which is geared to 
the spool. A small line guide travels 
across this bar, automatically drops 
into the other thread when it reaches 
the end of the bar and then returns, 


carrying the line with it and winding 


it evenly on the spool. Some reels 
have both the anti-back-lash and level 
winding feature combined. All one has 
to do with such a reel is to cast and 
retrieve without paying any attention 
to thumbing the reel or spooling the 
line. 

Many quadruple casting reels are 
equipped with a free spool. In a reel 
of this type, when the cast is made, 
the line runs out and the crank han- 
dle remains stationary, the spool alone 
revolving. When the handle is turned, 
the gears engage automatically and 
the line is retrieved. Free-spool reels 
are apt to be cranky and some anglers 
never master thumbing them. They 
require a very light thumb pressure 
in order to prevent overrunning and 
causing a back lash, but once the se- 
cret of handling them is gotten, they 
are pleasant to use. 


UTOMATIC reels are used princi- 
pally for fly fishing, although 
some anglers like them for still fish- 
ing. There are several different makes 
on the market and they vary but 
slightly in structure. The spool is 
(Continued on page 500) 












Speckled Trout of the Adirondacks 


A Tale Wherein Angling Experiences, Nature 
Lore and Round Information Combine in 
a Particularly Pleasing Manner — Part | 


the very name sends through the 
ardent angler! These beautiful 
fish, that are becoming more and more 
rare with the advancing years, still 
hold first place in the hearts of many 
anglers despite the fact that their 
dangerous rivals, the brown trout, are 
making noticeable inroads on 
the popularity of the Amer- 
ican charr. 

There are still some lakes 
and streams within twelve 
hours of New York City where 
Salvelinus fontinalis reigns su- 
preme, and these places are 
the joy and delight of the 
‘native trout” angler who is 
in on the secret. In the north- 
ern wilderness of New York 
State there is a brook and a 
stream that stand out in my 
memory as being the best of 
trout fishing waters that are 
open to public fishing in this 
State. 

Dog Pond and Brandy 
Brook—two names to conjure 
with. The first calls to mind 
with startling vividness a long, hard 
hike with a heavy pack, through a 
wilderness peopled with deer, coon and 
foxes. There is only one way to reach 
Dog Pond and that is by leg power; 
but the energy expended, the aching 
legs and back contracted, are fully re- 
paid when the eye first rests on the 
pond which is really nothing more than 
a gigantic spring. Nestled in the hills, 
it is one of Nature’s beauty spots. The 
shore line on two sides is virgin forest, 
a seemingly impenetrable wall. On the 
other two sides, sad to relate, the 
lumberman has taken his toll, but the 
ugly scar left by the lumbermen has 
been softened by the elements, and the 
gigantic boulders that skirt the edge 
of this part of the pond lend a touch 
of grandeur to the scene that strikes 
deep into the heart. 


ae ee trout! What a thriil 


HE trout of Dog Pond!—were there 
ever such brilliant, red - spotted 
beauties anywhere else on this earth? 
Beautiful, large, well conditioned Dog 
Pond trout are prize fish well worth 
the taking. 
The scene changes as my thoughts 


By RAY BERGMAN 


go to Brandy Brook. There comes to 
mind the distant call of the loon, laugh- 
ing away the hours, the whistle of a 
frightened deer, the spitting, snarling 
fight of raccoons and the “swish, 
swash” of the fly rods in the inky black 
night with the occasional splash of a 
hooked trout. Then over it all the 





glamour of romance, as the moon rises 
slowly over the distant hill and reveals 
nature at her best and man partaking 
of her to his heart’s content. 


Y experiences at Dog Pond have 
been many and varied. The dif- 
ferent tactics I have had to use in order 
to outwit the wily denizens of this pond 
have been a great addition to my fund 
of trout lore. I will try to set down 
a few of these experiences as they hap- 
pened, and if they add anything to 
your knowledge of fishing I will feel 
more than repaid for my poor efforts. 
The form of the pond is almost circu- 
lar except for the two extremes, the 
southeast and northwest corners. At 
these points it extends out into two 
bays, both being very shallow. A small 
brooklet enters the southeast bay and 
this brooklet is always filled with fin- 
gerlings in the lower end and fry in 
the upper end. As the trout grow in 
size they move out in the shallow bay 
which is filled with weeds. Here they 
stay, growing rapidly on the plentiful 
supply of water insects and tiny craw- 
fish, until they get about eight inches 


long. At this time they are seized with 
the desire to go into deep water and 
move out into the deep circular part of 
the pond where they spend the rest of 
their lives, very rarely going into shal- 
low water again except for short excur- 
sions or when they travel up the small 
brooklet again, to spawn, in the fall of 
the year. Of course I do not 
believe that all the trout 
of Dog Pond spawn in this 
brooklet, for that would be a 
physical impossibility, but I 
do believe that it is only the 
trout that go through the 
stages I have mentioned who 
survive the rapacious appe- 
tites of the large trout. This 
idea is fostered by the indis- 
putable fact that one never 
catches a trout under eight 
inches in the pond proper, 
whether bait or fly is used. 
I have purposely used very 
tiny minnow hooks and the 
smallest pieces of bait, and 
never had the aforesaid state- 
ment disproved. 

The northwest bay is the 
outlet and is devoid of trout, except 
on rare occasions, mostly during the 
high water of the springtime when 
some trout come up the outlet brook 
and pass through the bay on their way 
to the pond. The outlet runs into 
Cranberry Lake and there are some 
trout that make their way the whole 
distance from this big lake to the pond. 
This was proved last year, when Walter 
Chisholm, of Cranberry Lake, caught 
a three-pound rainbow in Dog Pond. 
As Dog Pond is natural native trout 
water and has never been stocked, this 
seems proof conclusive. 

About in the center of the pond is a 
rock shallow—that is, shallow for this 
lake—the water being about twenty 
feet deep. This is one of the very 
best places for large trout and has 
netted me many a_ two-pounder or 
better. 


HAVE in mind a rainy day one 
July, when the trout seemed abso- 
lutely lifeless. Not a rise could I get 
though I used faithfully every fly in 
my book and every dry fly in my box. 
I then resorted to night-walkers and 
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finally to night-walkers and spinner, 
but to no avail. Not a single touch. 
I had in my book a small Devon Minnow 
finished with gold in such a way that 
it looked like a glorified Xmas tree 
ornament. More from a desire to ex- 
periment than anything else, I put the 
foolish thing on. To my very great 
surprise the first cast resulted in hook- 
ing and landing a two-pounder, the 
next a three-pounder. In the next hour 
I killed two more, both pound fish. At 
this point I should have re-tied the 
minnow on my leader, as it was on the 
point of breaking, but carelessly made 
another cast before doing so. Then 
came such a smash that nearly was the 
undoing of my two-ounce rod. I had 
connected with one of the biggest fish 
in Dog Pond. Too late I remembered 
the frayed leader and my heart sank, 
but I determined to make a desperate 
battle to save what I knew was the 
record trout of Dog Pond. 


T first the old veteran made a run 

straight ahead and the line simply 
screeched off the reel. Putting all the 
strain I dared on the light rod, I finally 
stopped him with very little spare line 
left on the reel. The way he traveled 
toward me then was a caution. It was 
impossible to strip or reel in line fast 
enough to catch up with him. Like a 
northern pike, he went under the raft 
at express train speed and then did 
something rather rare for a brookie. 
With a spectacular rush he leaped clear 
of the water. In a wild, abandoned, 
concentrated effort he made a lunge 
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A remarkable photo of a leaping trout, taken by the author. The fish 
The brook trout seldom breaks water when hooked. 
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is a brown, however, not a speckled 


while in the air, sending himself over 
backward. Just as he reached the apex 
of his magnificent effort, the minnow 
parted company with the leader and 
my record brook trout disappeared in 
a whirl of foam into the black depths, 
never to be seen again. Tragedy? 
Well, I just guess so. If only —oh, 
what’s the use! you know how it is, 
fellows! It’s always the big boys that 
get away, and it’s the logical thing 
that they should. The small fish have 
not the strength, the skill or: the wit 
to escape, but the big fellow—vwell, 
that’s why he’s big. 


NOTHER day comes to mind, a 

bright sunshiny day with a brisk 
northwest wind ruffling the surface of 
the water into a sparkling dancing 
ripple. Azure skies, fleecy clouds, air 
like cold wine, and a warm sun. What 
more could one desire? Why, a goodly 
rise of trout, of course! 

The rise came, too, about ten o’clock. 
The surface of the pond became. alive 
with hundreds of feeding trout. They 
seemed to be taking a tiny, apparently 
black fly. I put on a black gnat quill 
(dry) tied on a No. 18 hook, did my 
prettiest, but did not get a rise. I tried 
a tiny blue dun and then in rapid suc- 
cession a red quill, g. r. hares ear and 
ginger quill. These were all tied on 
a No. 18 hook and were masterpieces 
of the fly-tier’s art. Still not a rise. 
In desperation I resorted to my old 
Dog Pond dry fly cast, a No. 8 fan wing 
royal coachman as tail fly and a No. 8 
cahill quill as dropper. Then came 


action. In one hour I had caught five 
trout, three on the royal and two on the 
cahill. This was pretty nearly a trout 
to every third cast, for they were so 
gamy that it took the good part of 


eight to ten minutes to kill a trout 
after hooking him. 


HE wine and the ozone in the 

air seemed to enter the spirit 
of the trout, and when one was hooked 
there was no cessation of spectacu- 
lar runs and dives and shakes until 
the fish suddenly gave up, absolutely 
broken - hearted. These five trout 
weighed eleven pounds and the last one 
caught went exactly three pounds. For 
a trout of his weight he put up a 
remarkably spectacular and thrilling 
fight. I hooked him at the end of a 
fifty-foot cast, just as the fly was 
alighting on the water. The instant 
I set the hook, he came straight at me 
with a vicious rush, his dorsal fin cut- 
ting the water like a racing-boat. I 
really thought that he was going to 
dash his head against the raft. How- 
ever, when within six inches of doing 
this, he turned like a flash, making a 
run some fifty or sixty feet directly 
towards where I knew from past ex- 
periences there were some_ sharp 
sunken rocks. If the trout ever 
reached this haven I knew it meant 
disaster to me. Desperately I gave 
him the “butt.” My light rod stood 
the strain, and what is more to the 
point, stopped his rush, although for 
a moment it was nip and tuck, with the 
trout splashing, squirming and milling 
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on the surface of the water, making a 
white foam with the extreme effort of 
his last battle for freedom. I expected 
him to sound the depths after this, in 
the way the brook trout has, but this 
fellow had different ideas. 


Rushing toward me he suddenly 
turned about twenty feet from the raft 
and then started going in a circle, com- 
pletely encircling the raft. He made 
time so rapidly that he fairly made me 
dizzy. Five times the old war horse 
made this circle, then made seven or 
eight corkscrews, ending with another 
display of foam-making. At all times 
his dorsal fin was above water and I 
could plainly see his every move and 
the set of his wicked undershot 
jaw. For ten minutes he kept up 
the display and then suddenly gave 
up the struggle, lying on his 
side, gasping in utter exhaustion. 
Never before or since have I had 
such a spectacular fight with any 
fish and the thrilling memory of it 
will be with me till time is no 
more, 


[| the spring of 1921 I cut a 
niche in the tail fins of seven 
trout at Dog Pond. I was very 
careful not to mark any that 
weighed over % of a pound. None 
of these was caught until the 
summer of 1924, when my pard- 


ners, Clyde Post and Fred Geist, 
each had the good fortune to get 
one. We kept one of them to check 
up on the size and he weighed . 


exactly 2 pounds 12 ounces. This 

is a mighty interesting experiment 

to make if care is taken while 
doing -it. The trout must be put 

in a wet bag to be weighed and 
should only be handled with wet 
rubber gloves. It doesn’t take very 
much to injure the protective cov- 
ering of slime with which the trout 

is covered. When this slime is 
rubbed off it results in fungus at- 
tacking the unprotected spot and 
this disease often spreads to other 

fish in the same waters. One can not 
exercise too much care when returning 
trout to the water. 

In marking trout one should take 
only fish of the same size, otherwise it 
would not be a good check-up. If they 
are marked in successive years the 
marking should be different each time 
and an accurate record taken of such 
markings. If done in a careful way 
this is an eye opener as to the growth 
of fish in different waters. 

In the same year that I marked the 
“Dog” trout I also nicked some of the 
Cat Mountain Pond fish. In this pond 
I had never caught a trout over twelve 
inches long and very few of these. 
Picking out a half dozen well condi- 


tioned fish of seven inches long I care- 
fully marked their dorsal fin with a 
little nick. 


‘| ee years later I caught one of 

them and it was only nine inches 
long and weighed only six ounces. I 
firmly believe that there isn’t a trout 
in Cat Mountain Pond that weighs a 
pound. Why these conditions exist I 
cannot imagine, as the food supply is 
excellent, equally as good if not better 
than Dog Pond. As near as I can 
judge, the number of trout in each 
pond is nearly equal and the ponds 
are about the same size in surface 
area. “Dog,” however, has at least 


A good day’s work. 


twice the volume in cubic feet of water. 
Then, too, “Cat” trout are pretty near, 
if not all, hatchery trout, or descen- 
dants of hatchery trout. 


WO other ponds in the near vicinity 

of “Cat” show, upon investigation, 
interesting facts. Basshout Pond, 
which. is almost an exact replica of 
“Cat,” ‘has fish that average about 
three to tle: pound, with an occasional 
pound fish. « This is better than the 
“Cat Mountain” average, which is five 
to the pound.: Cow Horn Pond nets 
trout anywhere from % of a pound to 
five pounds. The average would prob- 
ably go about ene pound. However, 
the “Horn” is a different type than the 


other two, both in water and the bot- 
tom. After an exhaustive study of the 
food conditions in each of these three 
ponds, I could not find that they dif- 
fered much in this respect. All of 
them have been heavily stocked with 
hatchery trout and all apparently had 
trout in before stocking. There is a 
doubt, however, about “Cat” and 
“Basshout” ever having any trout in 
before stocking. If this could be true, 
then it seems to explain somewhat the 
differences in the size of the fish. 


To return to Dog Pond for one last 
visit. I have in mind a very unfor- 
tunate trip late one August, when after 
three days and nights of hard plugging, 

trying every method, every trick 
at my command, I was ready to 
give up and pack out. Then I re- 
membered an old stunt that Chan 
Westcott told me of, a stunt to use 
when everything else failed. 


UST before dark I staked out a 

lantern in the southeast bay at 

the edge of the deep water. I then 

anchored within fair casting dis- 

tance of the spot and waited for 

results. Understand, I had never 

caught a trout in Dog Pond after 

sunset or before sunrise. In fact, 

the very best time had always been 

the middle of the day. Bear in 

mind, also, that I had not caught 

a single trout after three hard 

days’ work. During this time I 
had seen only three trout rise. 

Of course, I really did not expect 

any results from this experiment, 

but it was too late to get out of the 

woods before dark and I had half 

a loaf of bread left yet, so why 

worry! However, a nice broiled 

trout to go with that bread would 

be quite acceptable, but really I did 

not expect any such luck as that. 

Darkness came slowly over the 

pond and with the darkness came 

the myriad night noises. It was 

quite enjoyable just to lay there 

on the raft and try to distinguish 

the different sounds. Up near the camp 

I heard the sing-song murmur of the 

“Porky” and presently I heard him 

busily gnawing a piece of floor which 

probably had been saturated with 

bacon grease. At stated intervals I 

heard a bird let out a plaintive sad call 

bemoaning the hard trip south which 

was ahead of him. Then I noticed a 

spot in the water, a little blacker than 

the rest of the surface near me, and I 

recognized friend Beaver taking his 

nightly cruise. In the shadows of the 

deeper forest lurked a raccoon, for I 

recognized his call which so nearly 

resembles an owl. A fox barked on a 

nearby hill and a deer came into the 
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A modern American rifle made by the Hoffman Arms Co.—Note elegance 
of design and superior workmanship. 


Modern American Rifles 


The American vs. the British Product 


RITISH gunmakers have long had 
B an enviable reputation for turn- 
ing out superior sporting guns 
and rifles. This has been mainly be- 
cause from the very start they have al- 
ways catered to the well-to-do class of 
discriminating sportsmen who have de- 
manded the very best, and who by train- 
ing and antecedent expect superior 
ballistic performance, durability, fit, 
beauty, and individuality in their 
weapons. The older British sportsman 
takes pride in turning his old and well- 
used guns over to his grandson in his 
declining years. Our American arms 
factories have never been prepared to 
meet this demand, and indeed until 
lately there was a relatively small de- 
mand of this kind in America. Rather 
have our manufacturers organized on 
the basis of modern quantity produc- 
tion, looking for large sales and a small 
profit on each gun. They have catered 
almost entirely to the men of limited 
means and modest desires, their market 
has been mainly through the sporting 
goods and hardware stores. They have 
turned out good low-priced weapons, 
but everyone more or less alike, methods 
of manufacture being used which are 
conducive to economy of manufacture 
rather than elegance of outline and bal- 
ance. Made by quantity production, 
perhaps twenty-five thousand at a 
time, a certain tolerance in parts has 
been necessary to insure strict and eco- 
nomic interchangeability, and certain 
modification of design has been neces- 
sary to keep down cost. All of these 
militate against the highest efficiency 
and the fit, balance, and beauty which 
should pertain in really first-rate weap- 
ons. 


ECENT years have shown an aston- 
ishing development in rifles and car- 
tridges, and no less of an advance in the 
knowledge of how to manufacture arms. 
Our large arms factories have been un- 
able to keep pace with this development. 
The demand has not been sufficient to 
permit the entire revolution of the in- 
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dustry in design and methods of manu- 
facture which has been indicated. The 
changes in American sporting. arms 
during the past ten years have been 
small and of relatively little importance 
or effect. 


a* a consequence we have seen more 
and more of our well-informed 
sportsmen going to British gunmakers 
to obtain a class of weapons which 
could not be obtained over here. Five 
years ago there were practically no pri- 
vate gunmakers in the United States, 
the general trade going to our large 
factories and the higher class trade to 
England. But as the developments and 
improvements came, and we became ac- 
quainted with these, and learned more 
of the design, ballistics, and methods of 
manufacture of rifles, we realized that 
the British gunmakers were by no 
means keeping abreast of the art. They 
were entirely too conservative, and they 
apparently knew nothing of the work of 
the leading American ballistic engi- 
neers. Their weapons were magnificent 
pieces of workmanship, but they were 
not up to date otherwise. Thus there 
was gradually created a decided Amer- 
ican demand for superior weapons 
which would conform to American 
development and ideas. 


HE great improvement in rifle 

marksmanship in the United States 
also created a demand for weapons of 
very superior accuracy, and we found 
that in the making of really accurate 
weapons the British gunmakers were 
hopelessly behindhand. We had been 
using very superior sights and a firing 
position which, with the aid of a special 
type of gunsling, permitted us to aim 
and hold for astonishingly small 
groups. English sportsmen still stuck 
to older positions and to plain, open, 
non-adjustable “V” sights which did 
not permit of that accuracy of aim 
which would bring out the capabilities 
of a really well shooting rifle. British 
gunmakers apparently knew nothing 


about all this, and could not be educated 
beyond the standards and methods de- 
veloped many years ago. 


” the making of smokeless powder 
rifles they were and still are using 
standards and methods which were 
evolved when the .303 Lee-Enfield rifle 
was first produced about 1899. 

As a result of this demand for supe- 
rior weapons in America there sprang 
up lately a number of small, private 
gunsmiths who cater to the ideas of our 
modern sportsman as well as their lim- 
ited skill, equipment, and capital will 
permit. Generally, however, theirs is 
merely an attempt to convert, remodel, 
and improve existing arms, and to 
eradicate from them some of their more 
glaring faults. Military weapons have 
improved much more than sporting 
rifles, and much of this work of our pri- 
vate gunsmiths has taken the direction 
of converting military rifles into sport- 
ing types, with superior and individu- 
ally fitted stocks and sights. 

We knew that a well fitting stock 
was of even more importance to the 
rifleman than to the bird shooter, 
assuring the getting in of a well aimed 
shot quickly, and a steadier aim and 
hold, of primary importance to the 
rifleman because his weapon may be 
used against dangerous game. It is 
true that our large arms factories 
would make us a stock of special dimen- 
sions to order for an advanced price, 
but always on a certain design which 
they and not the customer determined. 


E knew that slots cut in the barrel 

for the cheap attachment of 
sights, forearm tips and mainsprings 
were inimical to the finest accuracy. 
Some of these slots we could eliminate, 
and some not. We knew that a certain 
fit between bullet and bore, and certain 
modern principles in the chambering of 
rifles, were necessary for the highest 
degree of accuracy, reliability, and 
barrel life, but we could not get these 
at all. We knew that a certain weight, 
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This modern American rifle was produced by Griffin & Howe—OQuality 
and individual attention to every detail make it an arm of distinction. 


dimension, and shape of barrel was 
necessary for the highest ballistic 
efficiency, but these things were so 
standardized in our rifles and in the 
machinery for their production that no 
change or selection was possible. 


RACTICALLY no attention could 

be paid to balance, a very im- 
portant matter when it comes to quick 
and accurate shooting. We had a few 
sights from which a selection might be 
made, but if we wanted something en- 
tirely different there was no one who 
could or would make it. Many of these 
matters pertain just as forcibly to 
British gunmakers as to American. 

Several years ago this demand 
reached a stage where it was so in 
evidence as to compel the organization 
of two companies specially to cater to 
it, to build made-to-order rifles of the 
very highest grade of material and 
workmanship obtainable anywhere, of 
strictly modern design, each one built 
to individual requirements, a custom- 
built arm fitted to the individual and 
his requirements and conditions. 

As might be expected, there has been 
found, generally speaking, to be one 
best type in design. Thus among the 
really expert rifle-bearing sportsmen 
these demands and ideas have gradu- 
ally moulded themselves in certain very 
definite directions, always in conformity 
with the findings of our most skilled 
and up-to-date ballistic engineers. 
Certain types, designs and methods 
have been found to be superior to 
others, and so there has resulted a 
crystalization into a type of rifle very 
distinctly American, and very superior 
to anything ever produced before any- 
where, a superiority which extends not 
only to ballistic efficiency but to sport- 
ing efficiency as well. For want of 
a better name we have come to 
call this type the “Modern American 
Rifle.” 


HAVE before me two of these 

Modern American Rifles, one made 
by the Hoffman Arms Company and the 
other by Griffin & Howe, with which I 
have just completed a very thorough 
range test and examination. Let us 
look over these beautiful weapons from 
muzzle to butt and see wherein they 
excel what we have been used to in 
previous domestic and foreign manu- 
facture, and why they are superior. 


Starting at the muzzle, the first 
thing which attracts our attention is 
the front sight and base. The front 
sight blade carries a gold bead with 
perpendicular surface toward the eye 
so that it reflects light with even 
illumination over the whole surface. 
Behind this bead is a very large white 
enamel bead turned down in the base, 
which can be raised for night shooting. 
The base is secured to the barrel by 
an encircling band—no slots—and this 
band at its rear has a long, matted, 
inclined ramp, which, in the act of 
aiming, has the same effect as a matted 
rib on a_ shotgun, leading the eye 
quickly towards the front sight. 


HEN there is a globe, hooded front 

sight protector which can _ be 
slipped on over the base to protect-the 
sight in rough going, or when in a 
saddle holster, or-used as a shade in 
target shooting. 

The barrel is round, without any 
slots or screw holes whatever, and is 
made of a high grade of nickel steel 
which is quite rust resisting. It has 
about three times the resistance to rust 
that the ordinary barrel steel has, and 
also an extremely high elastic limit and 
resistance to erosion. The barrel is 
rather thick in diameter at the breech 
and for about an inch in front of the 
breech covering the area of the cham- 
ber, thus properly supporting the high 
breech pressure. Then it tapers with 
the short cone which experience has 
shown to give the most even and com- 
pensating vibration. The remainder of 
the barrel has a gradual taper to the 
muzzle. 

Looking at the bore we find, first a 
chamber which is most accurately and 
smoothly reamed to take the cartridge. 
This chamber is not cut with the large 
allowances for speedy production or to 
relieve possible high breech pressure. 
Such a tight and perfect chamber is 
only possible where the makers of the 
rifle exercise some control over the 
manufacture of the cartridge that is to 
be used, which has been assured in this 
case. 


_ particular rifle is designed for 
a certain make of cartridge and not 
designed to use a number of cartridges 
made with the variations determined 
by six or seven ammunition companies. 
The bullet seat at the front of the 


chamber is very carefully reamed to fit 
the ogive or profile of the bullet exactly 
(that is, the portion of the bullet ex- 
tending outside the case into which the 
rifling will cut), the tolerance being 
less than .0002 inch. 


HE arrangement of cartridge, 

chamber, and bullet seat is such 
that when the cartridge is placed in 
the chamber the bullet seat takes a hold 
of the bullet and straightens it up so 
that its axis is in exact line with the 
axis of the bore, and thus when fired 
the bullet moves straight forward in 
perfect alignment with the bore and 
receives practically no deformation in 
so doing. With all our older rifles, 
and with most foreign rifles, the cham- 
ber is quite large to allow for a number 
of contingencies which seldom occur. 
The cartridge lies at the bottom of this 
large chamber, and the bullet, before 
discharge, is cocked up at more or less 
of an angle with the axis of the bore. 
As a result the bullet is more or less 
deformed upon entering the bore which 
precludes the finest accuracy, and the 
bore itself is gradually eroded at the 
bullet seat. 


OW we come to the breech action 

which in this case is of the Mauser 
type. There is no better action than 
the Mauser when properly made. It 
is the most fool-proof and the most 
reliable. Its primary and secondary 
cams give it more power to insert, 
extract and eject a dirty, sticky or 
oversized cartridge than any other 
breech action. A pressure or pull of 
twenty-five pounds on the bolt handle 
results in a translation of one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds on the head of 
the cartridge. This is of exceeding 
importance, for a rifle to be used in 
emergencies where the life of the 
sportsman is sometimes at stake should 
never fail to eject the fired case and 
insert the new cartridge. The breech 
bolt is supported by locking lugs at its 
head. In many domestic rifle actions 
the lug or bolt is at the rear of a long 
breech block, and this is now known 
to be detrimental to accuracy and 
durability, as well as being a bad 
engineering principle. 


HE steel of the breech action 
has an exceedingly high tensile 
strength and is heat treated in addi- 
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tion, to give it an exceedingly hard 
surface but a tough interior. No 
amount of shooting will cause any 
upsettage, and the mechanism will 
wear out many barrels. 


S contrasted to this, many of our 

less modern breech mechanisms, 
and a few of the foreign ones, are 
made of a soft, easily machined steel 
to enable manufacture to be speeded 
up and cost decreased. These steels 
are not heat treated. Most of them, 
however, have a good elastic limit. 
While breech actions of this kind of 
steel are perfectly safe, yet they do 
not wear like the special heat treated 
steel. A common defect is to have the 
breech bolt acquire a permanent set 
back after several thousand rounds 


have been fired, increasing the head’ 


space, so that very often a cartridge, 
on being fired, will have its case 
stretched to an undue extent, and the 
case separates—splits in two circularly 
about half an inch in front of the 
head. When this occurs the breech 
action is worn out. 


LL of the working parts of this 

Mauser breech action are most 
beautifully machined, and in addition 
have been most carefully polished and 
adjusted with the finest valve grinding 
compound so as to give the most per- 
fect fit and smoothness of operation. 
The trigger pull has been hand adjust- 
ed to give a pull of 3% pounds which 
has not the slightest suspicion of creep 
or drag. The trigger, safety, and bolt 
handle are all checked to prevent any 
possible slip of fingers in operating or 
firing. The upper surface of the re- 
ceiver has been matted to prevent any 
possible reflection of light interfering 
with a perfect vision of the sights when 
aiming. 

Progressing again towards the butt 
of this rifle, we find a new model of 
Lyman type of aperture rear sight. 
This aperture is close to the eye, just 
far enough away so that the eye stands 
in no danger of being injured when the 
rifle recoils. The result is that in aim- 
ing the aperture is seen as a quite large 
but thin circle which does not interfere 
with the view of the target or sur- 
roundings, thus making aim at run- 
ning game a very easy matter. More- 
over, one quickly comes to seemingly 
disregard this rear sight in aiming, 
and to apparently align the front sight 
only on the game, with enormous re- 
sulting simplicity and quickness of aim. 


S a matter of fact, however, one 
cannot fail but align the rear 
aperture accurately with the front 
sight and the game, although not con- 
scious of doing it, and thus extreme 
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accuracy results owing to the very long 
sight radius. Looking still at this 
sight, we see that this aperture is 


-readily and positively adjustable for 


both elevation and windage, and that 
the adjustments read to minutes of 
angle, roughly a change in point of 
impact of 1 inch at 100 yards, 2 inches 
at 200 yards, and so on. Of course, 
very few well informed sportsmen or 
practical shots attempt to change their 
elevation or windage when shooting at 
game. They have their sights accurate- 
ly adjusted for some particular range, 
and for other distances hold over or 
under the game. But the point is that 
without a most accurately adjustable 
and recordable rear sight it is almost 
impossible to ever get a rifle sighted 
for any distance with exactness, and 
the ammunition bill chargeable to sight 
adjustment and targeting is usually 
large enough with crude sights to pay 
for the improved sight many times 
over. Moreover, without properly ad- 
justable aperture sights sportsmen 
practically never develop real nail- 
driving marksmanship. 


ERHAPS the thing which would 

* first impress the novice when he 
took up one of these fine rifles would 
be the stock of beautifully figured Cir- 
cassian walnut. Not only is the wood 
decidedly superior in figure, beauty of 
lines, and strength, but it is shaped 
and designed to be a perfect fit for the 
man for whom it is made, so that when 
this man throws the rifle to his shoul- 
der he will invariably find the sights 
aligned with almost perfect accuracy 
upon the object at which he is looking. 
Forearm and pistol grip are sharply 
checked. The forearm is large enough 
to give a firm grip for the hand, so 
that the bottom of the forearm is down 
in the palm of the hand supported by 
the bones of the forearm, not perched 
up on the fingers, with every bone and 
joint of each finger contributing to the 
tremor. The pistol grip is a real grip, 
not merely an excrescence on the under 
side of the stock, but pushed up near 
to the trigger guard so that when the 
hand grasps it a real backward pull 
can be obtained without effort, and yet 
the trigger finger need not contribute 
to the grip, but stands limber and re- 
laxed for its delicate work of trigger 
squeeze. 


lige comb of the stock is quite high 
and thick so that the side of the 
face finds full and perfect support 
against it, and the eye is held steady in 
the line of aim while sighting. The 
butt-plate is of steel, sharply checked 
so that it will not slip on the shoulder, 
and also so that it may occasionally, if 
need be, be used as an aid to climbing 


rough and steep mountains without 
chipping. This butt-plate is full man- 
sized, 5% inches long by 1% inches 
wide, the size and shape seen on the - 
finest shotguns. It has an opening and 
trap door, and imbedded in the walnut 
stock under it are a_ short - jointed 
cleaning rod, a brass cleaning brush, a 
small one-drop oil can, and a supply 
of cut flannel cleaning patches, all 
ready for emergency cleaning if one 
should be forced to stay over. night 
away from his camp supplies. 


HERE is a leather gunsling too, not 

the usual strap, but a real shooting 
gunsling with adjustable loop so that 
it can be used in that most accurate 
of all shooting positions, the standard 
military prone position. The sling 
swivels are strong and noiseless, and 
do not twist or tangle. 

When I came to fire one of these 
rifles I obtained one group in which 
all the shots could be inclosed in a 
2.2-inch group at 100 yards, and an- 
other with ten shots inside a 1.7-inch 
circle at the same distance. The 
average thus was slightly less than 
2 inches. Two inches at 100 yards is 
equivalent to 6 inches at 300 yards, and 
the average machine-made quantity 
production rifle using cartridges de- 
signed twenty or thirty years ago, 
makes about a 4-inch group at 100 
yards, or 12 inches at 300 yards. 


HE various vital spots on a big 

game animal, to hit which usually 
assures one’s getting his game without 
needless suffering, are generally taken 
to be about 6 inches in diameter. 
Therefore, with these Modern Amer- 
ican Rifles one can come pretty near 
commanding his game up to 300 yards 
if he be a good shot, whereas with the 
older rifle the distance will not be much 
over 150 yards at which he can make 
absolutely sure. 


E have, therefore, in these rifles 

weapons which are more accu- 
rate, reliable, durable, and beautiful 
than rifles were formerly made, with 
which the sportsman can make sure 
hits more readily and farther away 
and faster; which, by reason of their 
superior ammunition, give vastly in- 
creased killing power. This is the 
Modern American Rifle; the weapon 
for sportsmen who can afford it and 
who wish to take every precaution to 
assure the success of their shooting 
trips; or for the intrepid explorer who 
separates himself for months and by 
hundreds of miles from any possible 
source of supply or repair. Such types 
of superior weapons have ushered in a 
new era in the art of gun-making. 
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The Big Muskie of French River 






How the King of His Tribe Succumbed to the 





all began with a promise; an In- 
dian promise, and, to make it more 
binding, an Ojibway promise. For 
any fisherman who wets his line in the 
Canadian waters above the Great Lakes 
will tell you that the Ojibway 
always keeps his word. 

We three sat in the canoe; 
husband in the bow, I in the 
middle, leaning luxuriously 
against a bit of board; admiring 
my new rod, and Wilson in the 
stern, paddling swiftly and tire- 
lessly. Wilson Ashawashega was 
his name, chief of his tribe, and 
wise in the lore of forest, lake 
and river. His swarthy face, 
with high cheek bones, was that 
of the noble red man at his best, 
and a war bonnet, gay with 
feathers, would have become him 
better than the shapeless felt 
hat which crowned his dark 
head. But out from under its 
brim peered real Indian eyes, 
beady and black, ever moving as 
they scanned the water and the 
wooded shore. Now his face was 
alight with interest as visions of 
finny monsters leapt before his 
eager gaze. “Yes, we get big 
muskie; maybe today, maybe 
tomorrow, but sometime muskie 
sure. I find him!” Mascalonge, 
he told us, is the Ojibway name 
for the big fish of these northern 
waters, the king of them all, 
who has no favorite haunts but 
goes here and there on his own 
private errands where the waters are 
deep and cold. He loves to feast on the 
small bass which hide in weedy places, 
and if we paddle about silently we may 
be able to catch him on the way to his 
dinner. 


en this was a promise indeed, and 
every stroke of the guide’s skillful 
paddle, every glance of those sharp 
eyes, brought us nearer to the joyful 
moment when the line would tighten to 
the sudden strike of “a big one.” For 
this promised fish was to be no puny 
youngling, but the biggest one in the 
river. “I get you biggest fish of all. 
Big preacher! Yes!” Wilson smiled at 
the thought of the finny congregation 
suddenly robbed of its leader and 
scurrying about in search of a new one. 
“How would you like to lose your priest 


Lure of a Trolling Spoon 


By ETHEL C. PORTER 


from the little church down at the In- 
dian village?” we asked him accusingly. 
He shook his head. “I not Christian,” 
he said. “My wife, she part French. 
She go to mass and take children with 





The forty-seven-pound mascalonge that nearly broke a 
record. The authoress and successful angler stands behind 


the fish. Wilson, the guide, to the right. 


her. But me, I Ojibway. I like sun and 
wind and river and muskie, same as 
my father, same as my grandfather.” 

As we paddled on we understood how 
these forest children might turn for 
their religion to such beauty as lay 
about them every day. For we were 
journeying down French River, one of 
Canada’s noblest streams, whose waters 
rise far up in the trackless:- wilderness 
toward Hudson Bay and flow through 
the Timagami district into Lake Nipis- 
sing. From here they wander by devi- 
ous ways, then join in one swift stream 
and dash between deep-cut rocky walls 
to Lake Huron and thence to the sea. 
More than three centuries ago the white 
man first ventured down the French 
River in their frail canoes: Champlain, 
looking for a new route to the Northern 
Sea and instead discovering the Great 











Lakes; the Recollet Friars, nine of 
whom came to carry the Cross into the 
wilderness and met their death at the 
foot of the falls which bear their name; 
then hosts of others, some bringing 
the Cross, some the Sword. 

Three hundred years ago they 
came, but they saw almost the 
same sights which meet our eyes 
today; for civilization has touch- 
ed the French River but lightly, 
and an occasional little shack or 
some fisherman’s tent, white 
against the green of the pines, 
are the only things whieh re- 
mind us that this is the twenti- 
eth century. 


HE dark pine forest still 

runs to the river’s brink, 
but there are more white birches 
and aspens now, and there are 
many little green-bordered coves 
along the shore where, if you 
look carefully, you may see the 
deer come down to drink in the 
late afternoon. Bear are here, 
too, and moose, although you sel- 
dom catch sight of them. The 
blundering porcupine, looking 
like a small and clumsy bear 
himself, sometimes rambles 
along the shore, oblivious to the 
voyagers in the canoe. And in 
the air the maniac laugh of the 
loon rings out and is echoed 
from shore to shore. 

But now fishing is the serious 
problem of the day. There are 
six other canoes, all from our camp, 
fishing for the selfsame muskie, and 
we must bend our energies to capturing 
the prize of them all. Our light silk 
lines trail behind the canoe, mine to 
the right, husband’s to the left, each 
mounted on a light bamboo casting rod 
and tipped by an artificial bait which 
swims along so wonderfully like a fish 
that it would take a clever creature in- 
deed to tell it from a real one. Wilson 
paddles on and on, with that effortless 
twist of the hand which keeps the boat 
going straight and at just the correct 
speed for trolling. A few pike and a 
bass or two try to make a meal off our 
bait, but Wilson frees them and tosses 
them back into the river where they dis- 
appear in a swirl of water with thank- 
ful flirts of their tails. For we are 
after bigger game than they. 
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Going to the fishing grounds in tow of a motor-boat. 


Now we paddle round and round the 
weed bed where the Indian is sure the 
pious fish do congregate, but the 
preacher either is too busy with his 
oratory to be hungry, or he has dis- 
missed his hearers and sent them home 
to dinner. “Sermon no good. Fish all 
asleep now,” suggests our noble red 
man, and he lights his old black pipe, 
thinking to lure them with its smoke. 
Making medicine with his pipe is one 
of his favorite methods of catching fish, 
and this time he is not disappointed. 
A sharp tug at my line almost pulls the 
rod out of my hand. The muskie at 
last! Wilson’s face lights up like the 
sun coming out from under a cloud, and 
as suddenly is eclipsed in dismal black- 
ness. For the line has broken like a 
thread at the snap of a pair of fierce 
jaws which have gathered in not only 
the bait but a short copper leader and 
the sinker as well. “That fish he have 
big pain. Go find doctor quick,” is the 
Indian’s only comment, but I long for 
the eloquence of a lumber jack with 
which to state my feelings. Now a loud 
and gruesome bellow sounds from the 
depths of the forest, and I arouse my- 
self from my gloom to inquire if it is a 
moose calling to its mate. “No,” says 
Wilson with infinite pity for one so 
stupid, “Ole bullfrog laffin’ at us. Says 
we no good catchin’ fish.” 


E set our teeth grimly and make 
up our minds to force that old 
bullfrog to eat his words. The sun is 
slanting down behind the hills upon the 
western shore, and surely some hungry 
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muskie must be astir 
hunting for his evening 
meal. A shout from hus- 
band, a sharp struggle, 
and he lands a fine big 
pike, then a few minutes 
later a four pound black 
bass. How good that 
bass will taste hot from 
the pan at supper time! 
But we remind Wilson of 
his promise to find us a 
muskie. 


E glances at the sun 
and says it is six 
o’clock, and that the fish 
will be in the canoe be- 
fore seven. He is very 
solemn about it, and In- 
dians do seem to know a 
lot about fish, so we put 
out our lines again. 
Every nerve is tense and 
every muscle strained as 
we feel in imagination 
the sharp tug at the line 
which will surely come. 


Five minutes pass, ten 
minutes more, and we 
are growing nervous so that we jump 
when some animal crashes through the 
underbrush on the shore. Surely the 
muskie will strike at any moment now. 
Another fifteen minutes. The sun is 
sinking fast. Perhaps he won’t come 
till tomorrow. Our hands relax a little 
as we think of the camp 
at twilight and the other 
canoes coming in, bear- 
ing spoils, while we have 
only our bass to show. ° 
Suddenly, a great jerk! 
The canoe jolts to a stop 
in the midst of a paddle 
stroke. The reel sings as 
the line runs out faster 
and faster. I almost bite 
my tongue in two. “Wil- 
son, Wilson, stop! My 
hook’s caught on the bot- 
tom.” Then two tremen- 
dous tugs on the line such 
as no rock or log ever 
gave, a broad smile on 
the Indian’s face, and the 
fight is on. 

“Give him the line, let 
him run! Don’t try to 
hold him. He’s a big 
one!” Out he goes like 
a flash, then suddenly 
slackens his speed. “Reel 
him in a little before he 
runs again. There he 
goes! Hold your thumb 
on that line. Tight! 
Never mind if it does 
hurt. Don’t you dare 
lose him now!” Hus- 


And here’s how it’s done! 


band and Indian are almost leaping out 
of their places with excitement. Wil- 
son turns and twists the canoe with 
skillful hands, giving me all the ad- 
vantage he can. Now it all rests with 
me. Can I land him? I set my teeth 
and swear by all the Ojibway gods that 
I will. “Look out! Look out! He’s 
coming up. Watch him!” The guide 
swings the canoe around a bit and we 
gaze breathlessly as the taut line slowly 
rises from the depths where it has been 
hiding, and seventy feet back of us 
emerges a long, dark, wicked-looking 
back. If an Indian can turn pale, Wil- 
son does now as he gasps, “Yes. Yes. 
Big muskie! Big preacher all right. 
Look out! He’s going down.” 


OWN he goes with a sudden dash 

which sets the reel spinning. Now 
comes the real struggle. Again and 
again he leaps from the water, and no 
pirate’s treasure could be more gor- 
geous than the flash of his silver scales. 
Laboriously I reel him in a bit, each 
revolution a task by itself, then off he 
goes with a jerk of defiance. Shall I 
ever land him? It is twenty minutes 
since he struck, but it seems like a day 
to me. And now a horrible thing hap- 
pens. My reel begins to wobble, and 
I have visions of a broken rod, a 
snapped line, and one great beautiful 
fish fleeing away from the canoe and 
lost to me forever. Could-I ever .live 


(Continued on page 500) 


The canoe is the favored craft 
of the North Country. 











of the 
Big Snows 


The ascent of Rainier requires 


hardihood and courage, 
but is well worth 
the effort 


By GEORGE V. CAESAR 





“When the days grow long in the 


Spring of the year, 
And the nights bring soft, warm rain, 
There’s a call that a man can’t help 
but hear, 
A quiet call but its words are clear: 


Come back to the trail again.” 
—C. RIPLEY. 


four types of mountain cranks, 

to wit: Automobilists; the com- 
mon, garden variety of tourists; popu- 
lous mountaineering societies who move 
over the hills like a cloud of locusts; 
lastly, the solitary cranks whose one 
aim in life is to escape “far from the 
madding crowd.” 

Mt. Rainier National Park has long 
held a place peculiarly dear to the 
heart of hermits of this type, for it 
is probably the least developed of 
any of our elder national parks. Of 
its ten largest glaciers, varying in 
length from three to six miles, only 
one, the Nisqually Glacier, is widely 
known to the general public and 
may be seen at close range from 
a road. Approximately four-fifths of 
the Park’s total area of nearly four 
hundred square miles is a wilderness 
of ragged, snow-flecked peaks, bisected 
by profound glacial canyons. Trails, 
few in number, wander over certain 
sections, seeking the easiest levels, and 
some of the finest scenic areas of al- 
pine park and glacier exact the old- 
fashioned measure of toil and sweat 
as the price of their enjoyment. In 
line with the modern tendency of com- 
mercialization we shall witness at 


Cy iar one speaking, there are 


some later date the complete “develop- 
ment” of this wilderness into a region 
of roads, aerial cable-ways, camps, ho- 
tels, and garbage heaps. 
of “progress” ¢annot be delayed! 


The march 
At 


The Mountain 











present, however, we have not as yet 
improved on Nature in the Rainier 
National Park quite as fast as the 
“improvers” would like. 

The dominating landmark of the 
Park, and from which it derives its 
name, is the great, extinct volcano, 
officially named Rainier but more in- 
timately known as “Tacoma,” the In- 
dian appellation for “Mountain of the 
Big Snow.” The bare statement that 
the peak itself covers an area of one 
hundred square miles, including forty- 
five square miles of glacier of the true 
alpine type, many of them huge rivers 
of ice in canyons thousands of feet 
deep; or to say that the summit pierces 
the clouds at an elevation of 14,408 
feet, rising some ten thousand feet 
above its immediate base; these things 
convey but a small idea of Rainier’s 
grandeur. It must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 


Few events furnish the turill of ex- 
pectation which comes from planning 
a trip on foot into these glaciers. That 
old, old problem of the back-packer— 
comfort and weight—must be savagely 
attacked once more, with of course the 
inevitable result. A good rule to fol- 
low is to jot down on paper what you 
believe to be the barest necessities, 
and then put the blue pencil through 
half of the items. In this way you 
save much needless waste thrown into 
the brush en route. 


C= of the most pleasing features 
of the summer climate of the Pa- 
cific Northwest is the absence: of rain. 
In town, this feature appeals to you 
from the point of view of tennis, auto 
rides, and picnics; in the hills, you 
offer up prayers of thanksgiving for 





A halt at timberline. 
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the dry nights and the absence of the 
bulk and weight of a tent on your 
aching back. Tents, therefore, are 
usually unnecesary here, but plenty 
of warm clothing for the freezing 
nights at high altitudes is essential 
for comfort. 


A regards climbing equipment the 
most useful tool for all around 
work is the alpenstock, a strong pole 
heavily spiked with iron and about six 
feet in length. A thong through the 
upper end enables it to be hung from 
the wrist on rock climbs. Any black- 
smith will make one for a nominal 
price. It is also a good idea for at 
least one member of the party to carry 
a real ice-axe of the Swiss pattern 
with the blade at right angles to the 
shaft. Unfortunately, it appears to 
be very difficult to obtain a really good 
axe in this country. I recall one which 
was bought in New York for a high 
price and which shook apart on its 
maiden trip. About fifty feet of rope 
per three persons is required for use 
on glaciers. The finest alpine rope I 
have ever seen was a ten millimetre, 
hundred-foot length of soft, braided 
linen, made in Switzerland. It was 
practically rot-proof, weighed about 
four pounds, and was exceedingly 
strong and pliable. Such a rope can 
still be obtained, I believe, from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch of New York. 


Snow glasses of either smoked or 
dark amber glass must be worn on 
snowfield or glacier to protect the eyes 
from the ice-blink which is very in- 
tense in these latitudes in summer. A 
liberal application of cold cream will 
serve to protect the skin from severe 
burning. 
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The White Glacier and Little Tahoma. 


The Carbon and Winthrop Glaciers 


A trip across the north and north- 
eastern flanks of “Tacoma” is a mem- 
orable experience. Fairfax is the 
jumping-off place, a little coal-mining 
town on a branch line of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, about forty miles from 
Tacoma, the gateway to the Park. Its 
chief point of interest to the climber 
detained there over night is the bee- 
hive coke ovens vomitting flame into 
the starry sky. ‘You pass the night 
on a rock-hard bed in the species of 


Rainier and Lower Moraine Park from a ridge of the 


Sluiskin Mountains. 


hotel peculiar to such regions, but 
Morpheus is soon victorious in that 
crisp, cool air. 

In the early hours of the morning 
the dull roar of the Carbon River boom- 
ing over its rocky bed convinces you 
that rain is pouring down outside, and 
you are not finally reassured until the 
streaks of sunlight on the bare floor 
give the lie to your fears. 


FTER an early breakfast and ar- 

rangements for packhorses_ to 
carry the supplies into the foot of the 
Carbon Glacier, you 
swing away in light 
marching order 
over the trail up 
the river. Rainier 
lifts its snowy head 
above the mountain 
range at the head 
of the valley, so 
huge and so near, 
apparently, that 
you mentally dis- 
count the long eigh- 
teen miles to the 
foot of the ice. The 
valley narrows rap- 
idly as you ascend 
the river which is 
soon walled in by 
high mountains. 
Shafts of sunlight 
pierce the forest 
aisles and the trail 
winds endlessly in 
and out and ever 
upward. 

At noon a halt is 
made for lunch at 
the Chenuis Falls 
near the junction 
of the creek of that 


name with the Carbon River. The 
falls lie just within the confines of 
the National Park, and it is a plea- 
sure to realize that their lovely set- 
ting will not be marred by the lumber- 
man, though who can say what our 
Nature Developers will not do? 


HE angle of the trail steepens 

above this point and you now be- 
gin to feel all the extra fat of which 
you were previously unconscious. 
Roots, rocks, and holes in the trail 
make ever-increasing demands on your 
attention. But the end is near. The 
trail descends from the mountainside 
to the gentler slopes of an old glacier 
moraine covered with a growth of moss 
and stunted trees, and terminates ab- 
ruptly in a thicket of alder bushes a 
few hundred yards below the foot of 
the Carbon Glacier. A wild yell an- 
nounces the arrival of the packhorses, 
and the after-dinner pipe at the river’s 
edge rounds out a perfect day. 

The scenery at this point is particu- 
larly impressive for wild and rugged 
grandeur. Mountain walls tower into 
the sky in sheer precipices for several 
thousand feet. To the westward across 
the Carbon River, Cataract Creek tum- 
bles down through a narrow breach in 
the Mother Mountains. Directly in 
front and half a mile up the valley, 
the cliffs of the Sluiskin Mountains on 
the east and the Mother Mountains on 
the west form a bottle-necked cleft less 
than a quarter of a mile in width. A 
hundred foot wall of dirty ice fills this 
cleft and is the terminus of the great 
Carbon Glacier whose source is seven 
thousand feet above and some five 
miles distant. The glacier broadens 
rapidly above its terminus and makes 
such a steep ascent in the first few 
miles that it looks like a gigantic slag 
heap, its harsh and ugly, brown, rock- 
covered slope in striking contrast to 
the soft coloring of the cliffs and the 
cool green of the alpine meadows 
crowning them. In the early eve- 
ning hours these hanging gardens are 
bathed in a warm yellow radiance 
while the depths below are deep purple 
and cold, raw gray. The booming of 
the river fills the air with a throbbing 
resonance. 


HE real work begins on the mor- 

row. We pray that it will not be 
heartbreaking, but that will depend 
upon the changeable moods of the gla- 
cier from year to year. At these low 
altitudes, 3,000 to 6,000 feet, the ice 
is completely masked with a layer of 
loose rocks and sand, the debris torn 
from the main mass of the peak by 
the undercutting of the ice and from 
fragments split off the glacier’s flanks 
by the frost. At high altitudes this 
rock cover forms long and narrow 











bands or moraines along the margins 
and near the middle of: the glacier; 
at lower altitudes all these bands unite 
to form a continuous mantle. 


penge elise in the glacier’s bed 
toss the surface of the ice into hum- 
mocks, precisely as a rapid river tum- 
bling over a rough and rocky bed, and 
the presence of large, massive boulders 
protects the ice beneath them from 
melting, thus aiding in the formation 
of pinnacles which project above the 
common level. Travel over such a sur- 
face is laborious in the extreme and 
by no means lacking in danger. Nearly 
everything is loose and_ unstable. 
Boulders weighing tons roll away from 
underfoot at a touch, calling for great 
agility and good judgment. Detours 
are many and progress is disheart- 
ingly slow and fatiguing, particularly 
so when loaded down like a beast of 
burden! Much depends upon the abil- 
ity to pick out the best route, and 
ample time should be allowed for a 
good survey ahead at each vantage 
point. The route across the lower gla- 
cier lies in general close to its eastern 
border, and the objective is a steep, 
wooded slope about a mile and a half 
above the terminus of the glacier. An 
old trail to Moraine Park strikes the 
ice at this point, and its position is 
readily marked by a creek flowing 
down through a gap in the mountain 
wall. It is possible to camp at this 
point if the glacier has been unusually 
difficult, but it is preferable to push 
on to Moraine Park about three miles 
above, if possible. 

Moraine Park is divided roughly into 
two main sections by a low spur of the 
Sluiskin Mountains cutting across it 
from east to west. To the north of 
this ridge the park forms a long and 
narrow valley between the Sluiskins 
and the glacier, but to the south it 
opens ‘into a wide amphitheatre slop- 
ing downward to the northeast and 
east to the foot of the Winthrop Gla- 
cier. The trail from the lower moraine 
of the Carbon traverses the northern 
section of the park, crosses the low 
spur of the Sluiskins, descends steeply 
to a beautiful little lake, then wanders 
through a patch of woods to the edge 
of the Winthrop where it disappears 
forever in a wilderness of storm- 
tossed ice. 


O need to mourn its loss, however, 

in these lovely uplands where one 
may wander over grassy, flower-strewn 
slopes under Maxfield Parrish skies. 
Here Nature delights in extremes of 
contrast—red, purple, and blue flow- 
ers; trees and grass of the deepest, 
purest green; the dazzling white of ice 
and snow. 
























Carbon Glacier and Lower Moraine Park. 


An ideal spot for a base camp is a 
flat meadow near the edge of the Car- 
bon Glacier on the northern side of 
the low spur. Streams of water flow 
down from the snowfields above and 
splendid firewood can be obtained any- 
where from dead Alaska cedars. A 
fringe of stunted, wind-blown alpine 
firs along the edge of the glacier 
affords good shelter from the winds. 
The view of Rainier is the most won- 
derful feature, however, indescribably 
glorious, perhaps the finest and most 
impressive to be had from any portion 
of the National 
Park. Five thou- 
sand feet above, the 
ice waves of the 
Carbon break 
against the precipi- 
tous walls of an 
enormous horse- 
shoe amphitheatre 
or cirque, 3,600 feet 
high, the birthplace 
of the glacier. The 
great hollow catches 
the low-hanging 
clouds of winter 
and condenses their 
moisture into snow, 
thus concentrating 
in a very limited 
area a heavy snow- 
fall which turns 
into ice under ac- 
cumulated pressure. 
In the rays of the 
setting sun the 
cirque reflects a 
warm and colorful 
radiance which soft- 
ens its majestic out- 
lines and masks its 
true grimness and 





savagery. Such scenes should more 
properly be enjoyed only by those who 
are willing to pay Nature’s price, and 
it will always be a matter of deep re- 
gret to the old-timers when permanent 
traces of Man’s handiwork mar the 
pristine beauty of this region. 


BASE camp in Moraine Park 
offers many interesting side trips 
of not more than a day’s duration. 
One interesting climb, in particular, 
leads to a height of about 11,000 feet 
on the Carbon Ridge. Insofar as I 


The majesty of Rainier as seen from Spray Park. 
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know this height has never been ex- 
ceeded on the northern slopes of 
Rainier, primarily on account of the 
appalling danger from rock and ice 
avalanches on its extremely precipi- 
tous slopes. 


OWEVER, from the viewpoint of 
a competent mountaineer a height 
of about 11,000 feet can be attained 
without any particular danger, al- 
though somewhat above this point the 
risks over which one has no control 
are unwarrantable. The Carbon Ridge 
borders the eastern edge. of the Carbon 
Glacier and terminates in the eastern 
precipice of the great cirque. The 
lower reaches of the ridge are rather 
monotonous but from an elevation of 
about 8,000 feet it commences to make 
height rapidly and there is. some in- 
teresting scrambling over steep rocks 
of gigantic size. The 
view to the north and 
east becomes magnifi- 
cent, range after range 
of mountains in the 
Cascade plateau far 
and away to beyond 
the Canadian border. 
To the west, Puget 
Sound (“Whulge’’) is 
a tortuous river wind- 
ing through the sum- 
mer haze. Hanging 
high on the _ horizon 
are the snowy saw- 
teeth of the Olympics 
with perhaps a glint 
of the Pacific between 
them. The stillness is 
unbroken save by the 
low rumble of stones 
coming down the moun- 
tain, and you fill your 
pipe and lean _ back 
against a rock with a 
feeling of quiet content which comes 
seldom in a lifetime. The sense of iso- 
lation and disentanglement from the 
cares and worries of the world below 
is complete. The mind contemplates. 


The Ascent of Rainier 


The fitting climax for such a trip 
should be an ascent of Rainer from 
the northeast and a descent to The 
Inn at Paradise Valley on the south. 
This constitutes a real alpine “trav- 
erse” of the peak and is of sufficiently 
rare occurrence to render it notable. 
It should not, however, be attempted 
in the absence of at least one experi- 
enced climber, nor without plenty of 
seasoning for the whole party. The 
hardships encountered may often be 
very severe—in 1913 I made the trav- 
erse with a single companion, and we 
spent a total of fifty-four hours above 
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timberline, including a night on the 
summit. With a larger party and fa- 
vorable conditions of ice and snow the 
traverse from Moraine Park to Para- 
dise Valley might be made in from 
forty to forty-five hours, but it would 
be wise to make preparations on the 
basis of from eight to ten hours longer. 
The pack sack should be reduced to 
the barest necessities of food and cloth- 
ing, for every pound makes itself felt 
acutely in high altitudes. Enough food 
for two hearty meals per man should 
be carried to the first night’s camp at 
an altitude of about 9,000 feet, and 
raisins, chocolate, and a can or two 
of tomatoes for the balance of the 
climb. In the absence of an alcohol 
stove, firewood must also be packed 
to this camp. 

The best route of ascent from Mo- 
raine Park follows the Carbon Ridge 


Upland wiid flowers. 


to the extreme upper limit of timber- 
line, then bears due east over broken 
shingle and snow slopes to the upper 
Winthrop Glacier. The descent to the 
Winthrop at this point is very precipi- 
tous over a snowfield sloping at an 
angle of forty-five degrees or more. 
The rope is here invoked, partly for 
the experience and partly for safety’s 
sake. The leader carefully kicks out 
capacious footholds, and the rest of 
the party follows in his steps, the al- 
penstock or ice-axe held diagonally 
across the front of the body with the 
point in the snow slope above. When 
the staff is held in this manner it can 
instantly be used as a brake under the 
body, should a fall occur, and it will 
also be able to arrest a slight slip. In 
case of a fall the cardinal rule of the 
mountaineer on a snow slope is to 
turn instantly on to the face and use 
the staff as a brake, with both hands 


under the body. On a steep traverse, 
the natural inclination is to place the 
staff below one, where it is absolutely 
useless. A second important rule for 
roped parties on steep slopes pro- 
scribes that only one man shall move 
at a time, the others remaining an- 
chored and the nearest one taking up 
the slack in the rope. 


(CO aaners. attention to such points 
as these marks the difference be- 
tween successful, happy trips and 
those which are marred by accidents, 
too often of a fateful character. The 
mountains exact full payment for care- 
lessness and negligence. 

The route now lies straight across 
the Winthrop to the ldwest point, St. 
Elmo’s Pass, in the range of rocky 
peaks on the other side. The ice de- 
scends in an unbroken sweep from the 

summit plateau of 
Rainier and splits 
northeast and east 
upon a_ sharp, high 
prow of rock which 
constitutes the south- 
western end of the 
range of mountains on 
the far side of the 
Winthrop. This prow 
of rock is called the 
Wedge for the reason 
that no other term so 
perfectly describes it. 
From a sharp, almost 
knife-like terminus 
(the Prow) it widens 
rapidly to the north- 
east, its base opening 
into the White River 
valley. The route 
which we chose in 1913 
lay diagonally up the 
back of the Wedge, 
across the face of a 
very steep body of ice called the Inter- 
glacier, to a camp near the top of the 
Prow. It gives me a chill merely to 
think of that camp! As we lay hud- 
dled in our blankets on that bare, bleak 
rock, with the icy winds howling over 
it in a furious crescendo, and our teeth 
chattering like castanets, we vainly 
searched our minds for a name for 
that camp which adequately described 
its miseries. We couldn’t think of one, 
and we haven’t been able to yet! 


HE route across the Interglacier 

from St. Elmo’s Pass to the top 
of the Wedge was selected in order to 
avoid the badly crevassed ice which 
barred the more direct path up the 
edge of the Winthrop to the foot of 
the Prow. If the ice looks feasible, 
however, it will pay greatly in time 
and fatigue to choose it in preference 

(Continued on page 502) 
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HERE have been some suggestions 
made to the government to declare 
moose calling unlawful. In my 
opinion I think it is one of the best 
protections they have. 

I would like to call attention to the 
following statement made by Mr. A. J. 
Stone, the talented moose hunter. He 
says, “I wish to correct the general im- 
pression that bull moose can be called 
by use of the birch back horn in the 
belief that he is approaching the fe- 
male. No bull moose is half so stupid; 
such a thing is entirely unreasonable. 
He is simply attracted by the unusual 
sound, and being extremely curious, en- 
deavors to locate the meaning of this 
strange thing in his home.” My opinion 
is that Mr. Stone has had very little 
experience, and knew little or nothing 
about moose. I have abundant proof 
that I have called many moose for re- 
liable sportsmen. They have shot many 
bulls with cows coming with them, and 
we have often been amused by the cow 
walking back and forth in front of the 
bull, making a low whining noise and 
rubbing her head against his neck and 
shoulders, trying to stop him. At dif- 
ferent times I have known the cow to 
remain around some time after we had 
commenced skinning the bull. 

I have the credit of being a good 
caller and admit I have called up a 
great many moose, but I have no way 
of knowing how many I scared away. 
I have often been amused at the skill 
some men claim they use in calling 
moose; but in considering it according 
to their version, I think the moose de- 
serves more credit than they do, judg- 
ing from my own experience. 

I remember once of taking a sport- 
ing man toward a lake where we ex- 
pected to find moose. We heard a cow 
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call when we were a short distance from 
our camp. The bull answered a long 
way off and I decided to stop and await 
events, as I might learn something. 
Finally, we heard the bull coming, 
breaking everything before him. He 
stopped two or three hundred yards in 
front of us, evidently listening for the 
cow. I gave a low call like a cow call- 
ing a calf, and he immediately answer- 
ed and charged toward us. I whispered 
to my sporting man not to shoot till 
we had seen what he would do, as there 
were plenty of trees to dodge behind 
and we were perfectly safe. He evi- 
dently didn’t think so, for as soon as 
the moose came in sight, he commenced 
filling him full of lead and spoiled a 
scene I was anxious to see. I think the 
cow deserved more credit in that case 
than I. 


WAS very anxious when I first com- 

menced moose hunting to learn the 
art of calling and hired one of the best 
Indians I knew of. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a good caller and deserved 
it, for he was as: good as any I have 
ever heard. I took him to a dead-water 
I knew harbored plenty of moose. He 
wouldn’t go out until nearly dark and 
we paddled down the dead-water and 
commenced calling. Soon we got an 
answer and could hear a moose coming. 
Inside of twenty minutes a moose step- 
ped out into the water. I could see a 
black object and was quite sure it was 
a moose. The Indian said, “There he 
is, give it to him.” I obeyed the order 
as quickly as possible. The flash of the 
gun blinded me but we could hear a 
great rush and smashing of bushes, 
and the rattling of horns through the 
alders. We listened and it still kept 
going farther away. The Indian said, 
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“Hush, you miss him.” I had my doubts 
of it for I had fired for the center of 
the object and it wasn’t over fifteen or 
twenty yards away. 


ie there was nothing to do 
but go to the tent and give in to 
the Indian that I had missed him, as he 
said he had heard horns a long ways 
away. The next morning I started to 
look matters over. I could easily find 
the trail as the water was muddy and 
I could see the tracks on the bank and 
broken bushes. I went in about a hun- 
dred yards from the shore and there 
lay a big cow moose with a bullet 
through her, back of the shoulders. She 
had come in ahead of the bull which, I 
afterward learned, they often do. 
That put an end to my calling after 
dark, and I claim to be the first man to 
attempt to call moose in daylight. I was 
hooted and laughed at by nearly every 
hunter in the country, but I think my 
past experience shows that I succeeded. 
There are more ways than one of call- 
ing moose. By studying their habits 
and using a little common sense you 
can get many moose you couldn’t call 
with a horn. If possible, never call on 
dry land where you can leave a scent. 
If a moose is a mile away, he may 
come in the dark after you leave and 
look the ground all over; and the most 
singular thing is he can come to the 
exact spot where you called. This has 
been proved to me by moose coming 
and pawing up the ground where I 
stood. In calling from a canoe or wad- 
ing in the water, a plan I have often 
followed is to call just before or at sun- 
down, and if I don’t get an answer I go 
there quietly the next morning and look 
the ground over and listen. I have 
(Continued on page 501) 
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Doe in an ice-bordered pool, a very artistic photo. 


Wild Life in the National Forests of 
the Pacific Northwest 


HE National Forests in the 
states of Oregon and Washing- 


ton cover twenty-seven million 
acres of forested land. They stretch, 
like a dark green mantle dotted with 
ermine peaks, along the Cascade 
Range from the Canadian boundary 
south through the two states to the 
California border. In addition to those 
in the Cascade Range, Washington’s 
forests cover, to the west, the Olympic 
Mountains on the peninsula of that 
name, the Kettle River Mountains in 
the extreme northeast corner of the 
state, and also down in the southeast 
corner, a spur of the Blue Mountains 
that juts up into the state from Ore- 
gon. 

In addition to the five in the Cas- 
cade Range, Oregon’s national forests 
cover the Siskiyou Mountains, a broken 
string along the coast Range, and in 
the eastern part of the state, the Blue 
Mountain group. The national forests 
are largely confined to the rough, 
broken, and forested parts of the two 
states. The lower portions are for the 
most part timbered, especially those in 
the Douglas fir belt. Their higher 
peaks are perpetually snow-covered, 
and their highest elevations are either 
above timberline or covered at best 
with scrubby, windswept forest. Thus 
embracing the heavy timber country 
as well as the highest elevations of the 
two states, they are the haunts of wild 
life. Here are the natural sanctuaries 
where the wild things find food and 
protection; the forest has from time 
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immemorial, the world over, been the 
abiding place of furred and feathered 
life. 

The range in elevation of the na- 
tional forests of the Pacific Northwest 
is reflected in the variety of forest 
cover, from the heavy stands of Doug- 
las fir and Sitka spruce forest of the 
relatively low Coast region, to the 
mountain hemlock of the high Cas- 


Mother grouse and chick on log. 
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cades, and the open, yellow pine type 
of eastern Oregon and Washington. 
The contrast is most marked between 
the forests of the regions west of the 
Cascade Range and those on the east. 

The forester has ever considered 
himself a guardian of the game as well 
as of the forest, in this and other 
countries. With the European forester, 
game propagation and care occupy a 
far more important place in his forest 
plans than with us. Our federal For- 
est Service, in whose hands rest the 
protection and management of these 
government-owned timbered areas, has 
always felt a keen interest in the con- 
servation of game and all wild life. 
Game has always been considered one 
of the resources and attractions of the 
American forests. 

The forest rangers as they go about 
their business in the forest, riding its 
trails, looking out for fire and trespass, 
have an opportunity that comes to few 
to know the haunts and habits of the 
game animals and also the predatory 
animals of the wilds and to appreciate 
what a heritage this wild life may be 
to a people if properly handled. The 
interest of the forester in game ani- 
mals of the National Forests is a very 
practical one. 


ERE in the Pacific Northwest 
every field forest officer is com- 
missioned a deputy state game warden 
and actively cooperates so far as pos- 
sible with the state game commissions 
in seeing that the laws of the state, as 





to hunting and fishing, 
are complied with. The 
ranger helps to stock 
with game fish the 
little lakes far back in 
the mountains, often 
packing in on his back 
the cans of little fish 
fry. 

In the Pacific North- 
west this heritage of 
wild life is a “ich one. 
In no other part of the 
United States is there 
such a _ variety nor 
such an abundance of 
life in the forest. Deer, 
black-tailed, white-tail- 
ed and mule; black and 
grizzly bear; mountain 
sheep and mountain 
goat; antelope; ani- 
mals of the plains, the 
forests, and the peaks. 

Periodically the for- 
est ranger is called on 
to draw up an estimate 
or census of the num- 
bers of game and pred- 
atory animals of his district, which 
information is in turn supplied to the 
game commissions of the two states. 


UCH a census in the nature of 
the case must be a rough estimate, 
but made as it is by the men on the 


ground, it represents perhaps the most 
accurate figure possible on the num- 
ber of game animals on any give Na- 
tional Forest, or in any group of 


National Forests. Such a census in- 
cludes, of course, only animals within 
the federal forested areas. and not 
for the states as a whole. 
A census has been recently compiled 
for the 27,019,200 
acres included 
within the twenty- 
two National For- 
ests of Oregon 
and Washington. 
These figures are 
of decided interest 
to all sportsmen 
as well as _ to 
lovers of wild life. 
For the fourteen 
National Forests 
comprising 15,426,- 
360 acres) of the 
State of Oregon 
the 1923 census 
shows an estimate 
of 52,000 deer in 
the state on the 
National Forests 
alone, divided into 
34,000 black-tailed, 
18,000 mule deer, 
and 75 white-tail- 


Ground squirrel in the protecting hand of a forest ranger. 


ed.  Black-tail are reported from 
eleven of the forests, mule deer from 
ten and white-tail from four only. 
Elk or wapati are reported from eleven 
of Oregon’s forests, ranging from an 
estimate of 1,500 on one forest down 
to ten on another, with a total of 3,000 
head. Antelope, a plains animal, is re- 
ported from only one forest and that 
in the south-central part of the state. 
Mountain sheep appear on the estimates 
of but two Oregon forests, with a total 
of 45 animals. No mountain goats are 
reported in the state. 

Washington with its Cascade Range 
far more broken and spreading out 


along the Canadian 
border to a great width 
oifers perhaps a safer 
retreat for wild life 
than does Oregon. On 
the 11,592,900 acres in 
the eight National For- 
ests in the state of 
Washington the forest 
rangers estimate that 
there are 25,000 deer, 
with 17,000 black-tail, 
820 white-tail (report- 
ed from three forests 
only) and 7,000 mule 
deer. Elk are report- 
ed from seven forests, 
totaling §,(00 head. 
The Olympic National 
Forest, the home of 
the rare Roosevelt elk 
(Cervus Roosevelt), 
reports 7,000 head of 
this species. Both 
mountain sheep and 
mountain goats are re- 
ported for Washing- 
ton, 25 of the former 
and 3,000 of the latter, 
to be found on six of the National For- 
ests of the state. 


HE estimates of fur-bearing ani- 

mals made by the rangers must 
be recognized as even more approxi- 
mate figures. Among these are badger, 
beaver, fox, bobcat, lynx, mink, musk- 
rat, marten, and otter. For Oregon’s 
fourteen forests the estimated totals 
run: badger, 6,000; beaver, 8,000; fox, 
3,500; mink, 10,000; muskrat, 6,500; 
marten, 1,000; otter, 400; lynx, 90. 
For Washington’s eight National For- 
ests the figures are: 9,000 muskrat; 


(Continued on page 496) 


A pair of bull elk taking to the water. 
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SUMMER FISHING 


ND so when there comes a peculiar whiten- 
ing of the chestnut crowns I know it is time 
to plan a few days upon the river. The days 

are “on fire from the lamp of the sun,” and earth 
seems charmed into a soft, indolent silence. Idle 
winds drift from choric boughs to adventure over 
yellow grain and rustling corn fields. A sibilant 
murmur rises from bending blade and stalk, from 
silk and tassel. Skies that are Grecian in color 
and movement float up from far horizons and sail 
down a blue sea behind pine-studded hills. Out of 
a sun-steeped, dust-laden elm sweeps the strong 
and harsh whirr of cicada—the musician who 
ushers in the flood-tide of summer. 

The rising of a yellow sun finds me heading riv- 
erward. The subtle emanation of a_ shower- 
drenched earth rides the morning winds, and races 
through the body like old wine. Wild are these 
heavy odors of dawn, so utterly soothing, so inti- 
mate their invasion. The nostrils expand without 
effort, while miles lose their noonday lengths and 
the walk to the river becomes an exhilarating 
jaunt. The birds are singing up the sun. The 
wind is in the west—the good sign of the almanac 
fishermen. 

I hear the elusive note of a hidden blue jay as 
I swish through long grasses gemmed with dewy 
diamonds, and the sound has an insolence and 
splendid audacity that is truly likable. It might 
be one of the river gods interpreting a passing 
mood of time and place. In a few minutes I stand 
under the bough of a ragged sycamore, rigging the 
rod and sweeping a speculative eye up and down 
the ribbon of a smoky river. I make no plans for 
certain fish—I come to take what the water has to 
offer. And to fish with such a magnanimous spirit, 
I am sure the river will be friendly, and meet mood 
with mood. 

The first cast sends the little spoon glistening 
like a silvery insect into the pallid wraiths hover- 
ing above the imperceptible current, then I listen 
to a soft splash, and as an errant zephyr whips the 
mist into flight I catch the shifting gleam of the 
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lure, and with a wrist movement give it life and 
movement. No drug of Timor can produce the 
feeling of sheer elation in knowing I am once more 
within sound of running waters and shining sands 
and singing birds. With a pipe burning a mixture 
of three states, with a primal cast drawn shore- 
ward in satisfying failure, the day begins. Fish- 
ing assumes a raiment of delight, a poetry of sport, 
not only for what it is, but what it suggests and 
offers to the passing of time. It is environment. 
To fish amidst song, scents, beauty of awakening 
landscapes, is not this the flower of piscatorial ad- 
venture? 
wv ww w 


BIG GAME ANIMALS ESTIMATED ON 
159 NATIONAL FORESTS 


ORE than 687,000 head of big game animals 
make their home on Uncle Sam’s 159 Na- 
tional Forests, announces the Forest Service 

of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which has just completed the compilation of a count 
made in 1924. 

Compared with the previous year the 1924 fig- 
ures represent an increase of about 44,000 head 
after due allowance is made for 44,300 head of bear 
which were not included in the estimates of former 
years but which are included in the 1924 estimates. 

Forest Service officials explain that this increase 
may be caused by the fact that 1924 was a very 
dry year in the West and that the drought condi- 
tions resulted in an unusual concentration of game 
animals around watering places which enabled the 
Forest Rangers to make closer estimates than in 
former years. It is also cxplained that only ani- 
mals using National Forest ranges are included in 
the estimates and that no account was taken of ani- 
mals which graze almbdst entirely on adjacent Fed- 
eral lands or on privately-owned areas. 

Deer represent the vast bulk of the big-game ani- 
mals with a total for 1924 of 550,500 compared 
with 511,200 last year. An analysis of the figures 
shows that except in a few National Forests lo- 
cated in California, deer show a uniform increase. 
These few exceptions may be the result of closer 
estimates rather than any real increase in number. 

The five States credited with the largest number 
of deer are, in the order of their rank, California, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Arizona. Alaska, 
also, is credited with about the same number— 
50,000 head—as the two last named States. 

In the 1924 estimates bears were included as 
game rather than as predatory animals, the figures 
showing 44,300 head on the 159 National Forests. 
Of this total 38,700 were of the black and brown 
varieties, the balance of 5,600 being grizzlies. 
Nearly all grizzlies listed were found on the two 
National Forests in Alaska alone. Montana is the 
only State in which the Forest Rangers were able 
to find more than a scattering few of this bear. 

Elk have increased in all western forests, more 
than 52,600 head being listed for 1924 compared 
with 49,500 in 1923. On the Teton National Forest 
bordering the Yellowstone National Park the elk 
herd has shown a notable increase because of three 
excellent seasons with mild winters and satisfac- 
tory summers. Forest Service officials are again 
facing the question of keeping this herd down to a 
number that can be supported by the available 
forage. 
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Antelope, or pronghorns, are still in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. The 1924 count shows only 
a few more than 5,000 of these animals, most of 
which are to be found in the National Forests of 
Arizona and Idaho. 
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VIRTUES OF THE BARBLESS HOOK 


GREAT deal is being written about the 
barbless hook nowadays and it seems that 

_ Most anglers agree with the sportsmanlike 
principle of the thing. We wonder, though, how 
many of these anglers have actually used the barb- 
less hook and have thus overcome whatever preju- 
dices they may have had in regard to its holding 
power. 

On distinct trips to both trout and bass waters, 
members of the FOREST AND STREAM staff have 
used the Jamison hook with complete satisfaction. 
Its humane qualities become apparent the moment 
a small fish is hooked; no injury is done and 
(provided, of course, care is used in handling) the 
youngling returns to its element none the worse 
for its experience. 

The holding power of the hook is particularly 
worthy of note. So long as a taut line is main- 
tained, there is not the slightest danger of the 
quarry’s escaping. Inasmuch as the taut line is 
one of the angler’s first principles, this should en- 
tail no difficulty. However, we have observed that 
on several occasions, due to unexpected rushes of 
the fish, the line became slack, yet the hook held. 

Summing up, we fail to find any difference in 
holding power between the barbless and the old- 
style hook. We advise all readers who are not fa- 
miliar with the barbless hook to give it a thorough 
try-out, and we venture the opinion that all skep- 
ticism relative to its merits will be removed once 
and for all. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ANGLING 


F all the recreations of man, there is none 
more alluring, more filled with the magic 
of mystery than fishing. No angler can ex- 

plain why he fishes or what the compensation. On 
swift and silent wings the spell envelops man at 
intermittent times and he turns gladly, almost 
wildly, to his rod and lures, a willing victim to a 
strange world-old sorcery. 

He spends a day along some talking stream and 
tilts a lance with the Goddess of Luck. The time 
so used may be filled with the dreams of a living 
Arcadia, the gentle adventures of piscatorial epi- 
sodes, and that fine portion of fishing which slips 
unaware into the witchery and entanglement of 
sheer pleasure. A perfect day passes into the Val- 
halla of Angling. Fishing becomes a matter of 
mood and man. 

Fishing has been called a disease by many men. 
It is a harmless malady. It belongs to the list 
of imaginary ailments like Spring fever, Summer 
madness, the itching foot, the wanderlust. It 
catches man unawares, in a sort of spiritual en des- 
habille. It is the stuff of dreams which makes the 

‘poets, whose sweet spell 
Can make a garden of a cell!” 

Fishing is a mystery. It has changed the leop- 
ard’s spots—think of the otter and the osprey. 
So strong, compelling, elemental is the lure, man 


listens as to a siren, and goes to a day on the 
stream. With Childe Harold the spiritual being 
longs for a dwelling place in the desert or the wil- 
derness, and fishing is the answer. A day amidst 
the inscrutable, indefinable magic and mystery of 
landscapes soothes like balm, and calms the rest- 
less spirit like a benediction. The world is once 
more a place of sweet living and enjoyment. 
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PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN BAIT 
CASTING 


N harmony with the tendency of the times 
toward conservatism and better sportsmanship, 
light lures in bait casting are now occupying 

the attention of anglers. 

Bait casting is distinctly an American achieve- 
ment, having for its background the capture of 
a fighting fish as truly native as the Indian, viz., 
the black ‘bass. 

Since the origin of the sport some decades ago, 
radical changes have come over all articles of 
equipment used by the short rod caster. In the 
process of evolution, the rod probably has received 
the greatest attention. From a heavy, stiff, club- 
like affair, devoid of action, our rod makers have 
developed beautiful examples of near perfection. 
Present-day rods are lithe without weakness, 
active and sympathetic to the angler’s touch. In 
addition, they have been so reduced in weight as 
to make their handling a positive pleasure through- 
out the day’s angling. 

Reels, on the other hand, have undergone but 
few changes. With the exception of aluminum 
spools, free spool devices and level winding 
mechanisms, they are essentially as first designed 
by the old school of reel makers, Meek, Milam and 
Talbot. In fact, many fine old examples of quad- 
ruple multipliers by these makers are still in use. 
Years of experimenting have given us good 
reliable lines of silk, well braided throughout their 
length and perfectly adapted to work for which 
they are intended. 

Lures, it seems, have been the slowest of the 
bait casting essentials to evolve, and this despite 
the fact that experiment and invention has never 
ceased since the day of the old “expert” plug, with 
its long wooden body and formidable array of 
gang hooks. 

The reason probably is that makers of baits 
have laid undue stress on color and design, over- 
looking the fact that bulk and weight are handi- 
caps rather than assets. The best plug baits of 
to-day are without question the light, trim and 
beautiful examples now turned out by leading 
manufacturers. Without the addition of numer- 
ous gangs, the heavy, cumbersome plug becomes 
innocuous, and public sentiment is rapidly out- 
lawing the gang hooks. 

During the past few years, manufacturers have 
produced in increasing quantities many forms of 
weighted flies, bugs, pork rind lures and spinners. 
They are artistic and pleasant to handle, and 
though bearing but a single hook they are highly 
efficient. 

One has but to use light lures in combination 
with the proper tackle to realize that through 
their agency bait casting finds its highest expres- 
sion. 
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Water Carrier and Cooler for the 
Auto Camper 


CONVENIENT water container 
as well as cooler can be made 
from heavy canvas cut according to 
the dimensions of the drawings. The 
sides of the water bag will fold up, 
leaving a base section without any 
seams. The sides will have to be sewed 
upon a machine with a double line of 
stitching. This will leave 
the top open a width of six 
inches. Heavy weight can- 
vas will not leak and there 
is no need to waterproof 
it if the canvas is of proper 
weight, such as used in the 
army tent material. Dou- 
ble stitching of the seams 
along the diagonal sides 
will take care that this sec- 
tion is water-tight. 

The bag filled with wa- 
ter can be attached to the 
running-board by two loops 
of canvas sewed upon the 
lower corners. Rawhide 
lacing is passed through 
the loops and tied to two 
eyelets screwed into the 
running board. The top 
of the bag should have some sewed-in 
eyelets or rings through which a light 
rope or rawhide lacing may be passed 
and the end tied to some convenient 
place such as the lower part of the 
windshield rod or possibly to the side- 
light support. 

The top piece cover can be made 
from a strip of canvas 12 by 8 inches. 
By.folding the top piece over, the top 
of the bag along the dotted lines shown 
in the top-piece drawing, you will have 
not only a cover, but one that will be 
dust-proof. Two eyelets sewed into the 
top-piece cover will allow the rope or 
rawhide support to be passed through, 
holding the cover on the bag firmly. 
The two loop pieces can be cut to fit 
and sewed along the lower corners of 
the bag, allowing a few inches to 
form the loop. The ends of the loop 
pieces are to be sewed upon the bag. 

If you first make the bag and then 


cut a piece of paper the size of the | 


top piece cover and practice folding 
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it, you can then cut the top piece from 
this paper pattern and get it to fit 
right with the eyelet holes in the right 
place. 

The advantage of such a water car- 
rier lies in the fact that it can be 
placed ‘on the car where it is quickly 
used and filled and takes up little 
room. If the bag is thoroly wet before 
filling it, the water on the outside will 
evaporate, cooling the sides of the bag 


Aus - Woler Lavrier wel 


How it looks on the running board. 


and this in turn will cool the water in 
the bag. The position of the bag on the 
running-board is such that it will get a 
lot of wind which will make for rapid 
cooling enroute. While on the road all 
that will be necessary to fill the water 
bag will be to drive alongside of some 
water supply. In camp, if the top piece 
is renboved, one can get water quickly 
from the bag by simply untieing the 
support rope at the top. 

The army canteen employs this prin- 
ciple of evaporation from the sides of 
the canvas cover, which, if wet, will 
cool the canteen and keep the water 
within quite cool. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Sheath for Hunting Knife and 


Axe 


All of the well-known makes of 
knives and axes show painstaking 
study of the sportsman’s requirements, 


relative to utility and niceness. This 
consideration, however, seems to cease 
with the completion of the knife or 
axe, little or no thought being given 
the sheath, that very necessary requi- 
site to the proper care and conveyance 
of either knife or axe. 

The weaknesses, based upon my own 
experience, and that of many of my 
sportsman friends, are several; i. e., 
the sheaths for knives of the “Marble’s 

Woodcraft Type,” a very 
serviceable all-around 
knife, are usually very 
flimsy affairs, single 
stitched, and_ reinforced 
with rivets. This stitching 
usually fails to stand the 
trials of one real hunting 
trip, and more serious still, 
are the rivets placed in 
front of the blade. It has 
been the writer's experi- 
ence that with limited use, 
the blade works its way to 
these rivets, making it im- 
possible to avoid dulling 
the edge. This is also the 
case with most axe sheaths 

now on the market. 
The writer after numer- 
ous unpleasant experiences 
with this form of sheath, finally had 
one made by a good harness maker. 
This, after the strain of several exten- 
sive trips into the wilds, is still in first 
class condition. He followed the essen- 
tial lines of the standard stock model, 
with these exceptions; i. e., the back 
piece containing the belt slots, he had 
made of soft, but heavy sole leather. 
In the front, or face half of the sheath, 
he made use of a lighter, though still 
heavy leather. Then while the stock 
was wet he had the front piece molded 
to the shape of the knife blade, and 
lower third of handle. Between front 
and back halves, where stitching 
would run, he had inserted a three- 
eighth inch strip of soft leather, one- 
sixteenth inch thick, to cushion the 
knife edge, and protect the stitching. 
Then, while the leather was still wet, 
and with the blade still between the 
two halves, he had the sheath triple 
stitched. He then allowed the leather 
to dry with the knife still inserted, 





thus, molding the sheath to the exact 
shape of the blade. When thoroughly 
dried, he treated the sheath in oil. 
Numbers of his friends have followed 
his lead in having sheaths made in the 
same way. Though necessarily all 
hand work, the completed job cost only 
two dollars. He is sure if factory 
made, they could be retailed at 

a dollar-fifty, with the advantage 

to the dealer of a pleased pat- 
ronage. 

With regard to the standard 
* tube sheaths, such as used on the 
‘‘Marble’s Ideal Pattern Knives,” 
there seems scope for httle real 
improvement, though some sort 
of soft metal guard at the open 
edge to protect from cutting, on 
withdrawal of the blade, would 
be an advantage, as would also 
the substitution of a sewed, for 
the now commonly used, riveted 
belt-loop, for when in active ser- 
vice these rivets soon work joose, 
and tear out. 

Now regarding axe sheaths, 
these seem generally built of 
leather altogether too soft, 
leather that will not long stand 
active service. Also (and far 
more important), rivets are al- 
most always used in joining the 
two halves in front of the cut- 
ting edge, and very shortly this 
edge works to the rivets, dulling, 
and sometimes even nicking the blade. 


In construction of my own sheath, 
I did away with these rivets, using the 
same method as previously described. 


I trust this experience will be of 
value and will lead perhaps to the 
advent of an improvement in factory- 
made sheath construction, thereby giv- 
ing to the sporting-goods dealer a new 
product to offer the trade, and this 
same trade the advantage of a better 
sheath. 


How to Build a Rowboat 


AKE for sides, two clear pine 
boards % in. thick, 12 ft. long and 
about 12 in. wide. A little wider will 
do no harm. Cut these boards so they 
will measure 12 ft. on one edge in 


length, and 11 ft. 4 in. on the other 
edges, the bevel at the ends being ex- 
actly alike. 

Cut the third board, which should 
be 1% in. thick and 1 ft. wide, so it will 
measure 18 in. on one edge and a foot 
on the bottom. 

Now you are ready to start putting 
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Details of auto water carrier. 


the boat together: The plank is for 
the stern end of boat. the 42-in. board 
simply for temporary use, to make the 
swell of the body. Put the stern plank 
in and hold it in place by screws put 
through the side pieces; then put in 
center board and bring the front ends 
together, and have some one hold them 
while the corners are reversed with a 
chisel, so as to make a good joint. 
Between the ends it is best to put in a 
piece of plank with one-half of sides 
cut away. so as to form a projection 
in front and shoulders for the extreme 
ends of the boards to set against. This 
is not necessary, however. The boards 
may come together and be firmly 
screwed in place from both sides, and 
then a cornerpiece fitved on inside and 
another row of screws driven through 
the sides into this, 


Now, finish fastening the stern end 
board and turn boat over. Use a plane 
to flatten the center into proper shape 
for resting on the water, and dress the 
edges all around so the bottom boards 
will fit snugly. Then saw off the pro- 
jections of wood at the sides. This 
boat will not leak after becoming water 

soaked, but in case of a leak from 
bad joints crowd in a little tow 
or hemp, made by scraping the 
end of a rope, and coat the ma- 
terial thoroughly with hot pitch 
or coal tar. Do not nail the bot- 
tom to the center board as that 
must come out. After bottom is 
finished, turn boat right side up 
for completion. 

On the sides at the stern, screw 
2 cleats, 3 in. from top, and fit 
in a seat. Do same at front, and 
put another in the center for the 
oarsman. Before putting in these 
seats, however, pul in the long 
stay board. This stay board is 
to run through the center of the 
boat lengthwise and is to be a 
three-quarter stay board, 1 ft. 
wide. This had better be screwed 
down, as nails will likely punch 
out pieces at the bottom. 

For oar-locks use upright pieces 
of boards, with hollowed ends. 
They are to be screwed to the 
inside of the planks at the proper 
points. 

The boat is all the better for being 
painted. To prevent decay, coat the 
edges of the side planks with white lead 
paint before nailing bottom on and 
also sink the nail heads and paint and 
putty the holes. 
EDWARD C. WALDEYER, 
New York City. 


Landing Bass on a Paddle 


is a comparatively simple matter, pro- 
vided you work carefully. When the 
fish is well played out, draw it toward 
the paddle which is held over the side 
of the canoe. The bass will seek shelter 
under it. Gently manoeuvre the paddle 
around under the bass and with a 
steady motion lift the fish into the boat. 
So long as you move slowly, the bass 
will not kick or flop. 
D. D. 
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A vista of the lake from the porch of the fishing lodge. 


How 
a 
Trout Angler 
Discovered 
the 
Black 
Bass 


Some Adirondack Bass Fishing 


fisherman and had most of the 

characteristics of the breed; he 
believed implicitly that the alpha and 
omega of angling was to be found sole- 
ly in the pursuit of trout, leaving the 
inference, per contra, that any other 
form of angling was, if not exactly 
crude, at least largely lacking in the 
artistic touch. A total stranger to us, 
we met him on the evening of our ar- 
rival at a camp in the Adirondacks, 
where he was recuperating from a 
touch of pneumonia. We ourselves 
were there after bass, and when he in- 
quired if he might go along with us 
on the morrow, we readily agreed, he 
being a very likeable sort of a fellow. 
We, of course, are broad-minded in our 
views. 

To us, the morrow was the day of 
days—the opening day of the bass 
season. Perhaps we are inclined to 
take our fun rather too seriously, but, 
black bass being our special hobby, 
our hopes and fears were wrapped up 
in the event to no small extent—the 
one because, having to work for a liv- 
ing, circumstances rarely combine to 
permit us to be on hand to celebrate 
the inauguration of the season, and 
the other because, after some fifteen 
years of it here and there, we have 
come to appreciate the black bass and 
to know how elusive and tempera- 
mental they can be. Most of this bass 
experience had been gained elsewhere 
—to be exact, in southern and middle 
western States, but here and now, 
thanks to information gleaned from the 
State Conservation Commission of 
New York, we were at a lake in the 
heart of the Adirondacks which was 
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Os new-found friend was a trout 


By JOHN MAHONY 


reputed to abound with bass. To us, 
then, this was new territory, and we 
must admit, at the outset, that we 
found it wonderfully inviting with its 
combination of lakes, mountains, 
brooks and timberlands; even the 
superlatives of the guide books fail to 
do it justice. 

What follows, however, is not a 
tale of record fish or of enormous 
catches; rather it is a simple narrative 
of unimportant events, together with 
some observations on the uncertainty 
of fish in general and of fishermen in 
particular. 

The day of days was ushered in 
with a dull red glow over the range of 
hills on the other side of the lake—the 
first dawn we had observed since last 
year’s bass season. The old tackle box 
had been thoroughly overhauled dur- 
ing the course of a dull winter, and 
now, in the uncertain light of the 
dawn, its contents looked formidable 
and complete, for they included an ac- 
cumulation acquired over a period of 
many years. In addition to the old 
stuff, there were the usual new doodads 
which had been foisted on us from 
time to time as the season approached, 
with positive assurances of suave 
clerks that no self-respecting bass 
could possibly resist them. 


VERY factor of water, wind and 

weather looked promising for bass, 
and, pushing off, we decided to fasten 
our hopes on an old reliable plug, so 
old that it has acquired the character 
of an heirloom. It has brought us 
much luck, and, in short, it is our pet. 
The trout fisherman agreed to row, 
the better perhaps to enable him to ob- 


serve the niceties of plug casting as 
it should be done, and which we hoped 
would be duly exemplified by ourselves. 


VERYTHING being ready, we 

went forth with all the thrill of 
youth, and let fly. Cast after cast was 
well-nigh perfect, we felt, but after 
some little time it appeared reasonably 
certain that these bass, if any, cared 
nothing for our pet. Not a strike could 
we raise. Accordingly, we changed 
plugs and the trout fisherman changed 
places with us so that he might try 
his hand at what was a new game to 
him. In the meantime, as might have 
been anticipated, he had been holding 
forth in a desultory manner on the 
fascinations of trout fishing, which 
somehow seemed about as appropriate 
as Bryan extolling other candidates at 
a Democratic convention. Likewise, as 
might also have been expected, plug 
casting cannot be learned in a minute, 
and to us it seemed that much precious 
time was being lost in untangling 
snarls, back-lashes, etc. Whether that 
made any difference or not cannot be 
proved, but the fact remains that when 
we returned to breakfast some hours 
later we were still without a strike. 
However, fish had been seen, and, re- 
membering the peculiar uncertainty of 
bass (which is not the least aggravat- 
ing of their charms), we derived a cer- 
tain amount of consolation from this 
fact. They were there, and it was up 
to us to find what they wanted. 

And so the battle of wits began. We 
fished conscientiously; fortunately, it 
was unnecessary to go far from camp, 
so the days were divided into four sec- 
tions—dawn to breakfast, breakfast to 








lunch, lunch to dinner, and dinner to 
sunset. In this manner, we fished for 
four successive days, using all the 
plugs we had, not to mention spinners, 
pork rinds, crawfish, minnows, hell- 
grammites and the lowly worm, and in 
these four days of hard fishing, we got 
one strike. 


RAISE be, something of the family 

reputation was saved by that one 
strike, for we landed him. But never- 
theless the results were very disap- 
pointing, and especially so because we 
had learned by this time that the lake 
was really teeming with bass. 
Our sources of information had 
proved reliable. They were 
everywhere—in deep water and 
in the shallows, around stumps 
and in the grass, on sand bars 
and on the rocks, but, in spite 
of their numbers, nothing 
seemed to attract them. Be- 
ing unfamiliar with these lakes, 
we could not decide where the 
fault lay—whether the water 
was still too high or still too 
cold, or whether our methods 
were unsuitable — but in discus- 
sing the situation that night with 
other bass fishermen and some 
guides, we learned that we were 
not alone in our misery. The old- 
est inhabitants, who could, and 
did, spin yarns by the hour about 
the Indian days, admitted that he 
still cast a mean plug, adding 
that the current bass season was 
the worst he had ever known in 
those parts. 


The trout fisherman who had 
been our steady companion 
throughout these trying days, 
was not a bit perturbed. Bass 
meant nothing in his young life, 
and besides, this kind of exist- 
ence was just what the doctors 
ordered, as the saying goes, with 
lots of sunshine and fresh air, 
coupled with mild exercise. Al- 
ready a healthy bronze was dis- 
placing the pallor of his face, and 
he would even break out with oc- 
casional snatches of operatic airs for 
no apparent reason whatsoever. He 
was getting better and he knew it. 


T= fifth day broke squally, and at 
such times a flat boat requires 
too much attention for real fishing. 
Perhaps it was just as well, but any- 
way, it was decided to forsake the 
bass for the day and try the brooks 
for trout. We had considerable luck 
—with worms. But stream fishing is 
strenuous work for one not in good 
physical condition—toting a complete 
outfit with creel and grub through fast 
water over slippery rocks with hip 








boots is no light job, and while there 
were lots of fish, it was altogether too 
strenuous. Besides, we must confess, 
these speckled trout are such supremely 
beautiful and dainty things that one 
positively hates to take them. 


The wind had gone down when we 
returned to camp and after dinner we 
were out again on the lake. The trout 
fisherman was casting plugs for the 
fun of the thing, while we idled on 
the oars, utterly at a loss to know how 
to proceed and not altogether appeased 
even by the beauty of the sunset. At 
our feet lay the battered old tackle 





Bringing forth the smile—the author with a string 
of Northern small-mouths. 


box with its trays of lures, most of 
which, at other times and in other 
places, had proved their worth. We 
looked them over, one by one, each 
with a little history of its own, but 
here we had tried them all, without 
avail—that is, all except the hairy 
doodle bug. This had been passed up 
for the reason that in three years it 
had not, to our recollection, provided 
a strike. The fly rods used for trout 
during the afternoon were lying on 
the bottom of the boat, and, having 
nothing definite in mind other than 
the feeling that we might as well try 
everything, we picked out a long gut 





leader tied on a doodle bug and handed 
the rod to the trout fisherman. The 
doodle bug, which is a particularly 
foolish-looking affair with one small 
hook, is cast like a fly, and, of course, 
the trout fisherman was a past master 
in that sort of thing. His first cast 
was perfect and—would wonders never 
cease?—the bug had no more than 
lighted on the water than we saw a 
streak of black, a swirl and a mighty 
splash. Then the line tightened and 
the reel began to scream. It was a 
beautiful strike! The fish immediately 
sank and made for deep water, when 
the trout fisherman, gathering 
his wits, instinctively followed 
trout tactics and jerked hard on 
his rod. Probably the fault was 
ours in not advising him, for 
the rod (a brand new steel one 
of a well-known make) could not 
stand the strain and snapped in 
the middle of the joint just above 
the handle. Instantaneously, so 
it seemed, the line slackened and 
we realized that the fish had es- 
caped. Utterly speechless at this 
sudden exhibition of power and 
speed, the trout fisherman turned 
around to us, beads of perspira- 
tion rolling down his face, hold- 
ing the remnant of the rod at 
arm’s length—a ludicrous picture 
of surprise and disgust. 

In those few moments we had 
drifted off shore, and we, who 
have prided ourselves since child- 
hood on our ability to handle a 
boat, discovered that we had lost 
an oar in the excitement. How- 
ever, we still had the other -fly 
rod, and having reeled in what 
was left of the broken rod, we 
transferred the doodle bug, re- 
covered the oar and returned in- 
shore. There the trout fisher- 
man managed to gulp: 

“Here, you take this damn 
thing. Let’s see you do it.” 

Fully prepared for any even- 
tualities, we made our cast and 
the expected happened. The in- 
stant the bug hit the water there 
was another magnificent strike. Mo- 
ments of sheer joy followed, moments 
that seemed hours packed with thrills, 
for this was no ordinary fight. 


EMEMBER that ours was a fly 

rod with trout tackle, quite un- 
suited for heavier game fish. The one 
thought, that is, of any continuity— 
was that the only way to get him was 
to play him to exhaustion. At last 
we had found the famous Northern 
Bass! After one jump, more of a re- 
sounding splash than a jump, he made 
for deep water, and, with considerable 

(Continued on page 504) 
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A good way to start off the seasen. 


HEN old Sol starts his prelim- 

Wy inary work of spring cleaning 

by favoring us with a few days 
with the thermometer ’round 55 or so, 
he also wakens the fishing bug into 
almost immediate action. Rods, tackle 
cases with their treasures, net and the 
thousand and one cherished belongings 
of the angler needs must be minutely 
examined while the fly bock is con- 
stantly a source of worry and joy to 
its proud possessor. Former trips with 
their whys and wherefores are next in 
order and during one of these joyful 
reminiscences we lived once more our 
first trip to the beautiful Margaree 
with its equally beautiful salmon and 
trout. 

I think it was about September 2nd 
that I decided to shift my moorings as 
it were from the Dead River region in 
Maine, where I had spent many delight- 
fully profitable fishing trips, to some 
other grounds where I hoped larger fish 
might be caught—that I met one of 
Izaak Walton’s ardent admirers named 
Alec L—, with just the same hanker- 
ing of new fields to conquer that I was 
experiencing. 

Where to go was the problem, maps 
were laid out in abundance and likely 
places jotted down, but it was not until 
I had consulted Mr. Parker of the C. N. 
Railroads that we definitely decided 
that Cape Breton must be a veritable 
happy hunting ground. Mr. Parker 
very oblingingly made out our reserva- 
tions to leave on the afternoon of the 
fifth on the Prince George, sailing from 
Boston, arriving the next morning at 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, thence by train 
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through Truro, etc., to Iona, Cape 
Breton. 

At one-thirty sharp there we were 
looking in our camping rig with dun- 
nage bags like a couple of Polanders 
headed for the logging headquarters, 
but brimming over with anticipation, 
as were also a couple of natives who 
were going back to the home town for 
their vacation, well prepared it seemed. 
The sea and Alex evidently are not the 
best of friends, for although it was al- 
most calm as a mill pond Alex suddenly 
decided that he would like to take a 
nap and the announcement of food far 
from helped the situation. For my part 
I enjoyed the sail immensely and wished 
we could swap the next day and night 
trip via train for this pleasanter form 
of travel. 

Next morning, however, we eased up 
through a heavy curtain of fog to the 
pier where we were ushered quickly 
through custom formalities, and pack- 
ing away a substantial breakfast, pro- 
ceeded to get out for our ride to Digby, 
Truro, etc., to Iona. The Annapolis 
Valley is beautiful, especially so it 
would seem in apple blossom time, as 
there are countless thousands of apple 
trees for miles at a stretch, but we were 
just itching to limber up the old 5% 
ounce Thomas and try the new dry flies, 
so we did not fully appreciate the 
beauty of the surrounding country. 


BOUT 8 o’clock we left Truro and 
shortly “hit the hay,” for we were 

told that we had to get off at Iona the 
next morning at 5.45 or thereabouts. 
The train was on time to the minute and 


My Friend 
the 
Margaree 


A Tale of the Salmon 
Waters of Nova Scotia 


By WINSLOW CROWELL 


we alighted to view the great Bras d’Or 
Lake. It was a beautiful morning, 
absolutely cloudless with the September 
chill in the air and the sight of this 
great inland sea dotted with its islands 
was long to be remembered. 


FTER a wait of some 4 hours our 

next mode of transportation, the 
Blue Hill, appeared and took us down 
the lake, stopping at Whycocomagh to 
leave some freight, thence to Baddeck, 
where Alexander Graham Bell spent 
many years, and now is buried. One 
must take the trip down the lake to 
appreciate it, with its blue water and 
rugged shore, for description alone can- 
not do it justice. 

Following instructions of Mr. Parker 
we hunted up Mr. Anderson and placed 
ourselves in his hands, knowing he had 
the fishing possibilities at his finger 
tips. We had arrived at a most op- 
portune time it appeared, as he had 
news that the Margaree River, somé 35 
miles away, following a heavy rain was 
just teeming with the fall run of sal- 
mon. We couldn’t get our lunch quickly 
enough that day, although scarcely a 
half hour had passed, it seemed hours 
before Mr. Anderson’s charming daugh- 
ter announced that she was ready to 
take us to North East Margaree. 


The ride from Baddeck to the Mar- 
garee is filled with surprises at every 
turn. You are continually exclaiming 
about the beauties of this or that piece 
of woods, what an ideal piece of water 
for a lurking trout, or inquiring more 
about the Indians from the reservation 
which you see with their pails of blue 
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berries near Middle River. Middle 
River itself is famed as a trout stream, 
many admirable strings being caught 
yearly—but we kept right on passed 
the Harvard lakes over the mountain, 
till we rose to the final crest and there 
stretching below us in all its glory lay 
the Margaree valley with the river it- 
self winding in long graceful curves 
down its entire length. 


HE valley itself looks like one big 

farm and certainly better farming 
land would be hard to find if it were not 
for the short season and severity of the 
winters. 

Jim Joe Ross’ house we found was 
to be our headquarters, and Jim Joe 
and his family took us in like old 
friends with true Scottish hospitality, 
and on inquiring the best guide of the 
valley told us Duncan McKenzie was 
without peer. Luck certainly was kind 
to us, for within a few minutes Duncan 
himself happened along, and after care- 
fully checking us up to see if we would 
pass muster as sportsmen up to his 
standard, declared at length that we 
could purchase his services starting 
then and there. 

Duncan’s name is known far and wide 
through Cape Breton as the highest 
type of fisherman with an intimate 
knowledge of fly tying and an equally 
valuable knowledge of making rods and 
reels, not mentioning the dry keen 
humor which brands him the best kind 
of companion. At any rate, if there are 
salmon in the river, Duncan knows just 
what rock or eddy to cast behind, and 
that surely saves an immense amount 
of time experimenting. 

As it was supper time, we decided to 
try a few casts a little later, on a per- 
fect pool back aways from the main 
river. Duncan said we might catch a few 
trout, and he certainly belittled the 
possibilities, it proved as almost every 
cast there would be some lusty speckled 
beauty dart out to find himself either 
hooked or disappointed that such a 
luscious morsel had escaped him. 

So far we were most satisfied, good 
quarters and food, beautiful scenery 
and still greater promises of fishing for 
the morrow. Alex and I both decided 
to tackle his majesty the salmon, with 
our regular state of Maine gear with 
the idea of better sport instead of using 
our 14-ft. Leonards, and having care- 
fully prepared everything for a prompt 
start after breakfast, made for bed to 
dream about Duncan’s almost rash 
promises. 


EDNESDAY morning found us 
out early inspecting the farm be- 
fore breakfast. There certainly is 
something which can’t be beaten in 
those early morning hours. There’s 
real joy in living, Mac or rather Dun- 































A shelter tent in the salmon country. 


can showed up before we were through 
eating and proved himself as eager to 
wet a fly as we were, so harnessed the 
mare and before we knew it we were 
racing over the road to the Forks. 


UNCAN explained that if there 

were salmon to be had at all the 
guarantee lay right in the big pool, and 
it certainly looked the part as on arriv- 
ing we saw some big fellows throwing 
themselves out of water and coming 
down like barrels, making us so excited 
we could scarcely set our rods up, for 
like all fishermen it seemed as though 
that special fish was just waiting to 
take our fly above all others. By this 
time we had also caught sight of a great 
school of probably fifty to seventy-five 
magnificent salmon at the upper end 
just off the swift water, and started 
casting across and slightly above them. 
Duncan started the jig going, for with 
a hearty smash, a twenty pound fish 
struck his Jock Scott and in an instant 
had the reel screaming and screeching 
as 20, 40, 70 and finally the seventy-five 
yard mark were passed. The big fel- 
low then started his leaps, first tum- 
bling around like an acrobat in the air, 
then trying short series of jumps until 
it seemed that the hook must become 
loosened. Finding this did not avail 
him he started burrowing and rubbing 
his nose along the bottom. Tapping the 
line or going back of the fish seemed 
to do mighty little good, and feeling 
that he was taking things a trifle too 
easy, I dropped a couple of fairly good- 


sized rocks near his tail. This had the 
desired effect of starting him off on an- 
other wild rampage which repeated it- 
self for another hour. 

By this time we saw the first sign of 
weakening, for a broad tail appeared 
above the surface and Mr. Salmon was 
announcing himself as all in. Mac 
pointed out where he left the gaff on 
shore and at the next turn I had the 
opportunity and satisfaction of gaffing 
the first Margaree salmon of our trip. 

Soon after this I began discovering 
my mistakes which I promptly tried to 
rectify. It seemed to start with the ex- 
citement and expectation of too early 
results. I was skipping over lots of ex- 
cellent water which should have time 
spent on it as it proved in lots, or rather 
most cases, that the fish that were really 
feeding did not as a general thing stay 
in the center of the school. In fact 
they were more inclined to be away a 
bit as though they felt there would not 
be as much keen competition if a really 
enviable morsel dropped down stream. 
My second mistake was very apparent 
and one which any salmon angler will 
notice at once. 


ECAUSE the apparent slowness in 

catching the fly in comparison with 
their fresh water cousins, I lost my first 
rise through striking too quickly, liter- 
ally taking the fly off the water before 
the fish even touched it—but these two 
discoveries early in the game helped me 
before the morning was over. 


(Continued on page 506) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Black Raccoon 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HERE is a picture of my black rac- 

coon ranch, and I will explain 
what a black raccoon is, as very few 
people ever saw one. The black raccoon 
is a freak the same as the silver fox; 
once in a great while a black raccoon is 
born in the wild. Fifteen years ago I 
got hold of a black male that was 
caught with a litter of four grey ’coon. 
I finally bought a black female in 
Indiana, bred this pair and raised four 
young the first season. From this pair 
I got my start raising black raccoon, 
and am the only breeder in the United 
States to-day that has the genuine 
black raccoon. I have them as black 
as a skunk, and they now breed true 
to color. I sell a few each year and 
get a good price for them, but could 
sell ten times more than I can raise, as 
the raccoon has a good coat of fur and 
is getting more scarce every year in 
the wild. These animals are getting 
to be in great demand for fur farming, 
as they are easy to raise, will stand 
lots of hard use, very seldom get sick, 
and live to an old age. I have known 
them to live to be fifteen years old, and 
there is no doubt in my mind they will 
live to be twenty-five. 

You will notice by the picture that 
our pens are not covered by wire, but 
we use a strip of 26-inch galvanized 
iron at the top of fence which will keep 
them from climbing over the top. We 
use 2-inch mesh wire made from gal- 
vanized iron and placed into the ground 
6 inches. They do not dig and are very 
clean in their habits. Our pens are 
12 x 24 ft., which makes a nice pen and 
is plenty large enough. ‘They breed in 
January and February, and the gesta- 
tion period is 63 days. The female 
should be put by herself two weeks 
before the young are born and given a 
little better care, so she will have milk 
to take care of the young, and they 
should not be disturbed. While the 
young are small, we feed them in the 
evening, as they are out very little 
through the day, preferring to sleep. 

Through cold weather we feed very 
little, for if kept very fat they will not 
breed. We feed them well through the 
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fall months, as that is when a raccoon 
lays up his fat for the winter. The 
food is mostly whole wheat, corn meal 
and rolled oats, made into a mush, and 
while there are young we add a little 
fresh milk. I have spent fifteen years 
getting black raccoons where I have 


Black raccoons. 


them now, and think they have a won- 
derful future. In fact, I am pleased 
with the outlook of all fur farming, as 
it is sure to be a great business. I 
myself being a hunter and trapper, can 
notice the fast disappearance of wild 
game of all kinds. 

L. S. RUSSELL, 

Cardington, Ohio. 


Wisconsin Lake Trout 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HERE are but few places where 
lake trout fishing is other than a 
commercial project, but at Bayfield we 
enjoy that branch of game fishing 


which few fly or stream fishermen know 
about. It is lake trolling in Lake Su- 
perior among the Apostle Islands. 


From June 15 to July 10 is the best 
trolling season as they are more easily 
located at that time. During the month 
of June, when fish come to the surface 
to feed on flies and minnows, is the 
time Bayfield fishermen get their tackle 
in order. A regular mascalonge outfit 
will do, with most any kind of a hook 
from a No. 8 Skinner to a No. 11 Buhl. 
Hooks seem to make very little differ- 
ence, although you find each fisherman 
with his favorite kind. 

The writer has been fishing among 
the islands for the past seventeen years 
during trolling time, and if he lives 
seventeen more, not one suramer will 
pass without taking a whirl at his 
favorite pastime. 

Leaving Bayfield in a gasoline boat 
at about 5 A. M., with enough small 
boat to tow to accommodate the party, 
and tackle all arranged, the boat is 
headed for North Twin Island, better 
known as Brownstone by the fisher- 
men, as the island is one solid mass of 
brown stone. After circling the little 
island two or three times, the best fish- 
ing is located, which is usually on a 
reef, and here the boats are bunched. 
About noon a landing is made on the 
island and lunch is devoured by the 
fishermen, who, by that time, have keen 
appetites. In the afternoon perhaps 
some other locations are tried if the 
fish are not biting, and usually the 
famous Devil’s Island is the next move. 
At Devil’s Island you will see perhaps 
the most wonderful caves in the world, 
caves large enough to take care of the 
whole party and small boats. These 
caves were made by the constant splash 
of the waves from the northeast, and 
the thrill one gets listening to the con- 
stant “chug” of the blue water into the 
farthest crevice while being tossed 
about in a small boat will long be 
remembered. 

Most of the fishermen use a rod and 
reel, and some use a large hand-line 
about 1£0 feet long. The most fascinat- 
ing part of this sport is when a 25- 
pounder is hooked. His silvery skin 
can be seen for quite a long distance 











through the clear water. To watch his 
maneuvers and to wonder what he will 
do next keeps one guessing. The fish 
is gradually brought to the boat and 
landed with a large gaff hook. A few 
blows on the head soon makes him safe 
company. 

The trip is wonderful whether you 
fish or not, but to bring back eight to 
ten red-meated beauties ranging from 
5 to 25 lbs. does not detract from the 
pleasure of the trip in the least. 

If the summer vacation seeker comes 
to the top of Wisconsin in early Au- 
gust, he may combine fishing pleasure 
with a visit to the Apostle Islands 
Indian pageant at Bayfield—an outdoor 
spectacle of three hundred Indians— 
overlooking Chequamegon Bay and the 
islands, where the bay joins Lake 
Superior. 

J. P. O'MALLEY, 
Pres. First National Bank. 


What Became of the Suckers? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


e HEN the Lord had finished 

making the other fishes He 
gathered up all the bones that were 
left and put them in the mullet.” At 
least this is the local saying in the 
vicinity of my former home near the 
Indian River. We could always catch 
mullets, which are also known by the 
names red finned suckers and red horse 
suckers, and, as “familiarity breeds 
contempt,” we considered them one of 
the most worthless of fishes. One of 
my earliest recollections is of trying 
to land a big red-finned sucker when 
I was about five or six years old. I 
could just raise the fish to the surface, 
where it flopped and splashed water 
until my father hurried to my assis- 
tance. 

It is true that in warm weather their 
flesh is soft and tastes “flat” unless 
skillfully handled by the cook, but they 
have at least two redeeming qualities— 
they bite well and they are a pretty 
fish. I have seen some very beautiful 
trout and yet I think that they were 
hardly more beautiful than the mullet, 
providing the latter has been caught in 
good bright running water. Of course 
any fish, even the grim-visaged bull- 
head, is much better when taken from 
clean flowing water than when taken 
from a sluggish muddy stream or stale 
pond. Compared with the German 
carp the mullet is a celestial fish, for 
the carp is, according to my experience, 
one of the very worst of fishes. They 
are so slow about biting and are dis- 
appointing in more ways than one. 
Josh Billings said that slavery was “the 
most cussidist of all things cussid,” 
and I think that many disciples of the 
good- Izaak Walton feel the same way 
about the carp, 
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J. W. Skinner and his 350-pound 


Minnesota buck. 


Some twenty years ago black suckers 
and eels were quite plentiful in the 
Indian River (not the one in Florida 
but the one in the northern part of 
New York State), but it has been many 
years since I have heard of one being 
taken there. Whats the reason? Also 
there are not as many bullheads in this 
river as there were some years ago, 
although some very good ones are still 
found there. My grandfather, who 
lived on the bank of this river for 
nearly ninety years, used to tell of 
catching dace and shiners too, but none 
are caught there now. Instead of these 
the wall-eyed pike and the pike perch 
have appeared—a welcome change, of 
course. I think that I caught about the 
first wall-eyed pike that was taken in 
that vicinity. It was a small one 
weighing perhaps a pound and a half, 
and was the only one that I saw that 








summer. About two years later we 
began catching more of them, and now 
one or two good ones may be taken 
almost any day when the weather is 
right. 

I have never caught a big string of 
pike, nor of mullets, pickerel, or any 
other fish, for during the many years 
that I have fished in various lakes and 
streams it has been my invariable cus- 
tom, and the custom of nearly every- 
one that I have known, to stop fishing 
when we had caught enough for a meal. 
Also some of the people with whom I 
have fished have had sense enough to 
dip their hand in the water before re- 
moving a small fish from the hook to 
return it to the water, thus the “slime- 
like” covering which is essential to the 
well-being of the fish is not removed 
and it has a better chance to grow 
larger and delight the angler at some 
future time. Some, however, not only 
neglect this simple precaution, but even 
fail to return the small fish, taking 
them home “to the cat” or just leaving 
them on the bank. People who neglect 
to do the decent thing in such cases are 
not, and cannot be, good fishermen. 
For there is Art and Ethics to all fish- 
ing, whether it is bait-casting for mas- 
calonge or sstill-fishing for sunfish. 
Anyone who takes a genuine interest 
in this quiet recreation can become so 
proficient in its various branches by 
careful observation and practice that 
almost any fish will furnish him sport 
if rightly pursued. I have caught, for 
example, rock bass weighing over a 
pound and sunfish nearly as large 
which gave me as much pleasure as 
any black bass or pike taken by cast- 
ing. But they were not caught by 
using soggy worms and in the crude 
manner of those who give no thought 
to the art. 7 

In late years bait-casting has come 
to the popularity that it deserves. For 
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a long time I used this method. of 
angling almost exclusively. It is a 
pleasure to catch any fish by casting, 
but in still-fishing the pleasure comes, 
to me, at least, in trying to catch 
unusually good or large fish of the 
commoner kinds. We need as much 
improvement in the art of still-fishing 
as we have made in bait-casting, for 
to be successful in this, one must give 
as much attention to his tackle and 
methods. My grandfather caught a 
perch weighing nearly two pounds 
when fishing for pickerel by “skitter- 
ing” a spoon over the surface of the 
water, and I once saw a giant perch 
rise to a small white wooden casting 
bait having a piece of red felt on each 
side and a single large hook behind. I 
have forgotten the name of this bait, 
but it is a very good one for many 
kinds of fish. The largest mullet that 
I ever saw was induced to bite by hav- 
ing a few feet of small black silk cast- 
ing line as a “leader” from the hook. 
The larger and older the fish the more 
experienced and wary he is. I have 
frequently been surprised at the great 
size to which our common fishes grow. 
The small and medium-sized ones are 
easily caught and lead us to think that 
they do not grow any larger, at least 
in our particular locality. We think 
that we must go to some distant waters 
to catch big fish, and then suddenly 
someone catches a huge one like the 
twenty-one pound bullhead (catfish?) 
that was taken from a small pond in 
this vicinity some time ago. He is a 
wise angler who knows the secrets of 
the waters nearest his own home. 


THEODORE H. COOPER, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Catching Ringtail Cats 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T seems that each magazine is just 

full of interesting stories. I enjoy 
most all of the stories and never fail 
to read them all. It has been my 
pleasure while hunting in Texas to 
catch a good many ringtail cats. It is 
very hard to catch ringtails as they 
seem to be related to the mink. When 
I set a trap for a ringtail, I kill some 
kind of a bird, and if I can find a cliff 
where there are some signs, I then 
take my trap, which is set down level 
with the ground, and cover it with the 
feathers of the bird which I use for 
bait. I then build up a nice little rock 
fence so as to make the animal cross 
the trap before he gets to the bait. 
I always sprinkle a little dirt over the 
feathers to keep them from blowing 
away, and I never fail unless some 
other animal beats Mr. Ringtail to my 
trap. 
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I have had great pleasure in hunting 
ringtails with dogs at night. They can 
run fast and if you do not watch, they 
will beat you to some hole or hollow. 
They can climb a tree as well as a 
squirrel, and they generally climb a 
tree when a dog gets after them. I 
have seen them jump from tree to tree 
just as squirrels do. 

In hunting ringtail signs, it is best 
to go to some cliff where there are 
hollows back up in the rock. It is most 
always dry back in these hollows, and 
you will be sure to see the tracks if 


Evan Rogers with a good pair of beagles. 


there are any ringtails in the country, 
as the ringtails seem to hold meeting 
in these places from the signs that are 
there. We surely do have a good time 
down here in Texas if we don’t have 
many bear and mountain lions. It is 
never too cold or too deep with snow to 
go out and enjoy a good hunt. Some- 
times we have as much as two or three 
feet of snow in the northern part of 
Texas, but not one bit in the southern 
part, so you see what a wonderful cli- 
mate we have—just right. 
ELBERT D. HUMPHREYS, 
Brownwood, Tex. 


A Good Pair of Beagles 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE read with pleasure lots of 
* letters that were contributed by the 
subscribers of your magazine, and I 
am enclosing you a picture of a dog, 
and her owner, whom I had the plea- 


sure of meeting up in Minnesota two 
years ago. I have seen a great many 
pictures of beagle hounds in your 
paper, but I think the picture of this 
dog will be as interesting to your 
readers as any of them. These two 
dogs are the most remarkable rabbit 
hounds I ever saw. I have hunted over 
both of them and I had two pups out 
of the one that is nearly white that re- 
minded me of the pictures I saw in 
your magazine of Jack and Jill. This 
dog, at the present time, has the most 
beautiful bunch of puppies I ever saw. 

I trust that this letter and these 
pictures will interest some of your 
readers. 

EVAN ROGERS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The 20 Bore on Quail 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE just read an article on the 

20 gauge and if you will kindly give 
me a small space in your very interest- 
ing magazine, I will tell you what I 
think of it. 

I have been shooting quail for the 
past fourteen years, usually hunting 
about thirty full days each season. I 
have shot everything from the 12 gauge 
to the 20, cheap ones and good ones, 
and for me there is only one quail gun 
and that is the 20. Last season I bought 
one case of shells, part 10’s and part 
8’s, soft shot. Out of 500, I bagged 
456 quail and shot some few times at 
other game and I made clean kills, no 
cripples to get away and suffer. I used 
No. 10’s when birds were young and 
tender and No. 8’s the latter part of 
the season when birds were older and 
flew faster. 

My reason for using soft shot may 
not appeal to many of your readers, but 
I found chilled shot went through, pro- 
duced no bleeding, and many birds flew 
away to die. The soft shot spreads out 
when striking the bird, producing a 
larger wound, more bleeding, hence 
quicker death. 

I use an Ithaca 20 ga. 28-inch barrel, 
full and modified. 

Last fall I had the chance to hunt 
with a man who had the title of being 
the best quail shot in East Tennessee. 
When I saw his gun, I did not doubt 
his title, for he had a 12 ga. 22-inch 
barrel and the heaviest load he could 
buy. At noon, I told him to use my 
gun for a while. He did, and the best 
he could do was to kill one out of eight 
shots. In the meantime, I got every 
bird with the bludgeon and I did not 
fail to “ride him,” so this year he will 
shoot a 20. 

Dr. B. J. McCary, 


Norfolk, Va. 
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Motoring to the Indian Pageant 
at Bayfield, Wis. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


An interesting trip for the motor 
tourist this summer will be motor 
camping to the top of Wisconsin, enter- 
ing at Beloit on highway 13 at the 
southern border of the state, traveling 
north, visiting the Dells of the Wis- 
consin River at Kilbourne, Copper Falls 
of the Bad River at Mellon, and around 
Chequamegon Bay through Ashland, 
Washburn and Bayfield on highway 13, 
and north four miles to Indian Pageant 
Park, where, August 2 to 16, the 
Apostle Islands Indian Pageant is held. 
The two days presentations (repeated 
eight times) depict the Chippewa In- 
dians—the original inhabitants of the 
Great Lakes Basin, in their life story 
before and after the coming of the 
white man. More than 300 Indians and 
a hundred whites take part in the 
pageant. The scene is set in a natural 
amphitheatre and the spectator sits on 
the hillside overlooking Chequamegon 
Bay (as it meets Lake Superior) and 
the famous Apostle Islands which tra- 
dition calls the birthplace of the Chip- 
pewas. 

The summer pageant visitor feels a 
dramatic spirit of reality. He is as a 
voyageur among voyageurs; a priest 
among missioners; a fur trader in a 
fur-laden country. He hears the war- 
cry as the Indians peep over the hill- 
top and feels a shudder of horror as 
his forefathers must have experienced 
three hundred years ago on that same 
ground. 

Wisconsin gravel highways, with 
motor camping all along the way, be- 
sides her woods and lakes, offer an ideal 
vacation, and with added educational 
value of an historical pageant of the 
Chippewa Indians—at the very spot 
on the shore of Chequamegon Bay 
where the white men landed three 
hundred years ago, and overlooking 
Madeleine, the largest of the Apostle 
Islands, which tradition calls the birth- 
place of the Chippewas—interest the 
whole family. 

From the south, Wisconsin highway 
10 or 13 cross the state to Bayfield. 
On the western side, highways 11 and 
35 intersect 14 and 16 from the Twin 
Cities. 

We'll meet you August 2 to 16 at 
Bayfield at the Top O’ Wisconsin—they 
say the cream is always at the top, 
you know! 

VERA BRADY SHIPMAN, 
Bayfield, Wis. 


The 20-Gauge Gun 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAvine just read an article on the 
20-gauge gun by Mr. G. R. Mc- 
Vicker, in the June issue, and to help 


a good cause along, I will give my 
experience in the field with the 20- 
gauge. I have used the 20 with perfect 
satisfacion on ducks, snipe, woodcock, 
rabbit, pheasant, and have brought 
down raccoon and squirrel from very 
high trees in a satisfactory manner. 
I will not hesitate to recommend heart- 
ily the 20-gauge for all kinds of small 
game. 

In my experience I have found that 
the 28-inch barrel is the most satisfac- 
tory, at least if you can only have one 
barrel or one pair of barrels; hawever, 
I give due credit to the 26-inch barrel, 
but if I were getting a 20-gauge it 
would have a 28-inch barrel, as I have 
found the 28-inch the most satisfactory 
for all-round use. If you care to buy 
an extra barrel, then I would recom- 
mend one barrel of 26-inch length modi- 
fied choke, and one barrel of 30- or 32- 
inch length full choke. 

I have found the 20-gauge shell load- 
ed with 2% drams of powder in the 
234-inch case very effective on game. 
Some sportsmen argue that this charge 
does not make an_ even pattern, 
but I don’t care what their argument 
is, I certainly have proven to myself 
that the 2%-inch shell is a game getter. 

I have used on game the Winchester, 
Remington, L. C. Smith, A. H. Fox, 
Ithaca, Parker, and Iver Johnson 20- 
gauge guns and found them all satis- 
factory. However, in the Winchester 
you cannot use the 2%-inch shell be- 
cause the action is too short for it. 
The Winchester barrel is all right, but 
its action is not made long enough to 
meet my fancy. I wrote the Winchester 
Company about getting a longer action, 
but in their reply they sent me litera- 
ture about the irregular pattern of the 
2%-inch shell. I would rather, on a 
long shot at least, hit the game with 
a half dozen large shot driven at a high 
velocity from a 2%-inch shell, than to 
spray the game with twenty shots in 
an even pattern from a 2%-inch shell 
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and have the game get away. In these 
times of the extreme scarcity of game 
one or two long shots a day is some- 
times the only chance of bagging any 
game. 

If I were buying a gun for goose and 
duck shooting, it would be a 10- or 12- 
gauge weighing from eight to ten 
pounds, and if buying a gun for any 
other small game, it would be a 20- 
gauge weighing six pounds or less. I 
do not care for the 16-gauge, as to me 
it is the unhappy medium, and in any 
company you will find the 16-gauge 
outnumbered two to one by the 20- 
gauge. In my experiences I have found 
that some makes of 20-gauge guns 
shoot closer in their full choke barrel 
than other makes. My advice is to buy 
the closest shooting gun, which can be 
determined by the score marked on 
the tag. I also regret to state that a 
good many guns which in years gone 
by were made so that reamer marks 
could not be detected inside the barrels, 
are put out to-day looking as if the 
grinding or polishing machines had a 
leave of absence; also in the older guns 
the breech and muzzle were polished 
and ground even. However, at the 
present time the new guns (in some 
makes) have uneven muzzles, and 
where the barrels meet the breech there 
is every evidence of high speed produc- 
tion coupled with carelessness or over- 
sight. 

E. D. ARBOGAST, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Note 


Due to a delay in obtaining suitable 
illustrations for the next instalment of 
the 410 Bore article, we have omitted 
it from this issue. Dr. Vance, the 
author of the series, is now working 
on additional material and we expect 
to resume publication of the articles 
starting with the September number. 





We publish this photo just to remind you it’s not always hot. George N. 
Smith says they have a good “outdoors” crowd at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


The Greatest Sporting 


Goods Store in the World 


Touching 


For the yellow legs—the opening 
chorus—already tripping along the 
beaches. 

Touching up your outdoor ward- 
robe for Autumn activities, town 
and country. 

Burberry gabardine suits—Cold 
Stream duck jackets and breeches. 

Scotch grain, water-tight, shoot- 
ing brogues. 

Moleskin and corduroy field 
shooting coats—hunting caps and 
hats, cruiser shirts, sturdy hunting 
sweaters, socks and stockings. 

Largest assortment of foreign 
and American shotguns, rifles and 
accessories ever assembled by any 
one house in the world. 


Write for Shooting Booklets’ 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Ave. and 45th St 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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Capturing a Wild Cat 


There Was Plenty of Action While It Lasted 


By ‘‘FLANAGAN” 


HE scene of this story is on the 
qT shore of Reel Foot Lake in Ten- 

nessee, which is a famous hunt- 
ing and fishing resort. My father 
lived about ten miles from the lake, 
and two or three times each winter he, 
with others, would go there for a 
short hunting trip, to kill ducks and 
geese. On this occasion I was per- 
mitted to go along also. I was four- 
teen years old, but had never yet seen 
the lake, so you can imagine how proud 
I was to be allowed this privilege. I 
was not much of a hunter and my 
game had to be still if I was expected 
to kill it. I had done some trapping 
around the farm for ’coon, ’possum, 
mink and rats and had been very suc- 
cessful for a mere boy, so I was going 
to be the trapper on this hunt. 


| I did not carry a gun with me; I 
had none to carry. My father, an 
uncle, and a man named John Cole 
and myself composed the party. We 
rigged up a two horse wagon, loaded 
our horse feed, some bedding and other 
things that we needed, while I loaded 
up eight steel traps and a hatchet as 
my part of the outfit and away we 
went to the lake. 

We reached the hunting grounds 
about an hour before sunset, and while 
the men were fixing the camp, getting 
some wood and preparing supper, I 
took my traps and hatchet and went 
up the lake shore to set them. I had 
set them all but one when I came to a 
large hollow cypress tree with a hole 
in one side at the ground and a pond 
of water all around the tree. The 
| water was all muddled up and. the soft 
mud around the pond was so cut up 
with tracks that I could not tell what 
had been there. I waded into the 
water and set my trap in a hole of 
the tree and returned to camp to dream 
of what I might catch during the 
night. 


EFORE sunrise the next morning 

I was on my way to my traps, 
|armed with my hatchet. I got two 
|half grown ’coons from seven traps 
| and when I reached the one in the hol- 
low tree, I saw that the trap was 
pulled back into the hollow and my 
hopes ran high for another ’coon. I 
waded into the water and stooping 
over put my face down into the hollow 
to see what I had in the trap. It was 
dark inside and I could see nothing ex- 
cept two large red eyes glaring at me. 
| Hearing a harsh growl or snarl, and a 


rattle of the trap chain, I knew I had 
a wild cat in that trap, and he was 
moving toward me. 


ELL, I moved also, but in the op- 

posite direction. He took a slap 
at me with one paw and just scratched 
my right cheek with one of his claws. 
He sprang at me with rage but he did 
not reach me. I was moving away 
with my best jumping powers, and I 
beat him jumping, as the trap chain 
checked him. Just one claw of a fore 
foot was in the trap, but it held him. 
When the chain became taut he 
changed ends and fell into the water 
with a splash, and ran back into the 
hollow, but I did not stop running. I 
was a very fleet-footed boy and no boy 
in our public school could outrun me 
at play, but on that occasion I am 
satisfied I outran any previous record 
I had ever made. I outran my own 
hat and left it to be picked up on the 
return trip. I often wonder what 
would have happened if that cat had 
got a fair slap at my face. He cer- 
tainly would have ruined my looks. 


The men at the camp saw me coming 
and they all came running to meet me. 
Father and uncle each had a shot gun 
and Mr. Cole had an axe. We went 
back to the tree and I was allowed to 
shoot the cat, which I did by getting 
on my knees about thirty feet from 
the tree so I could see his eyes in the 
dark hollow. The way the men joked 
me about running was simply out- 
rageous. Father said the only two 
tracks he could see were about fifteen 
feet apart, and Mr. Cole told that 
where the path led under a fallen tree 
I went over the log with a leap when 
I could have gone under it. Well, I did 
do some of my best running, but if 
that wild cat’s toe had not held him 
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and he had started after me, I suppose 
I would have just flown. I was only 
hitting the ground in high places as it 
was. 


E went home with a large 

number of ducks and geese, and 
two swan, but I was the biggest man 
in the crowd. Yes, sir. I had trapped 
a wild cat and I had the skin to prove 
it. All the boys for miles around came 
to see my wild cat skin, and I felt as 
proud of it as I now would of a medal 
for bravery in the World War. I felt 
as though I was several inches taller 
than before, and I verily believe that 
within less than a year I began to 
develop a growth of shrubbery on my 
upper lip, that later on proved to be 
the beginning of a mustache. Father 
caught me at the barn one day with his 
razor and a small mirror trying to 
find enough to get my first shave, and 
all this was caused, I suppose, at least a 
year ahead of due time, by catching 
that wild cat, and that was purely ac- 
cidental. 


Secrets of the Salmon 
By Epwarp RINGwWoop HEWITT 


This book might well have been called 
“The Psychology of the Salmon,” as it 
is written from the point of view of 
the fish with regard to the effect of the 
wiles of the angler upon him. This 
idea has been carried out to the extent 
of having photographs taken by a mov- 
ing-picture camera placed in the posi- 
tion of the fish looking up through the 
water to the surface while flies were 
cast over it, and many of the plates of 
the books are “cut-outs” from this film. 
It is written by a sportsman for 
sportsmen, by a man full of enthusi- 
asm, with keen observation, an open 
mind and fifty years of angling ex- 
perience. 

It is a thoroughly practical manual, 
but, far more than that, a veritable 
mine of information on the life history 
and habits of this elusive fish. In 
every way it is a real important con- 
tribution to the best piscatorial litera- 
ture. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price $3.00. 


Sun Brothers 
By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Brilliant, vivid sketches and stories 
of animal and bird life drawn with 
astonishing power, directness and 
knowledge, by a young English author. 
His unusual combination of really 
splendid prose with originality of 
vision and a first-hand knowledge of 
wild life has attracted unusually en- 
thusiastic recognition in the British 
press. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Price $2.50. 
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OU can get the high fliers with shells loaded 

with Du Pont Oval—the new powder for 
heavy shotgun loads. Shooters everywhere have 
hailed Du Pont Oval as the greatest discovery in 
shotgun powder in 40 years. 


For long range shooting—for large ducks, geese, 
brant, turkey and grouse—Du Pont Oval is the 
powder to use. It gives a high velocity, hard- 
hitting load that is from 10% to 15% more effective 
than any other on the market. 


Ask for your favorite shells loaded with du Pont, the 
dependable powders. Du Pont powders are loaded 
in all standard makes of shells. For heavy loads 
only ask for shells loaded with Du Pont Oval. For 
medium and light loads shoot the old standbys, 
Du Pont (bulk) and Ballistite (dense). Your dealer 
will supply you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, 


Sporting Powder Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Shoots 5 Newest High- 
speed .30-.30’s or .32 
Specials, 


Trophy getter, meat gun extraordinary! Your Marlin Sporter—modern high- 
velocity representative of a half century’s leadership in big-game rifles. 
All the power and penetration of the most modern cartridges, plus the famous 
Marlin accuracy and quick, smooth action. 
Get it now—the Marlin 93 Carbine Sporter. Ask your Dealer. 
Write for Latetst Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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—says Navy Man 


“T cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of 
Northome, Minn., ‘“‘how such a glass can be sold 
for anything like the price you ask; $50 would be 
cheap enough for such a fine instrument.” 


By actual test 
this Jong range 
Naval Officer 
type binocular 
equals the best 
Germani10 
power instru- 
ment selling 
for over $100. 


This 10-Power 


Stereo-Prism 


BINOCULAR 


---only $ 
Here is a_ French super-power 
instrument of real optical quality 


for the price of an ordinary 6 or 8 

power glass. Embodies all latest 

binocular improvements. Large field of view, with 
wonderful illumination and definition. Central focus- 
ing with individual eye strength and width adjust- 
ments, Built sturdily to give years of satisfaction. 
Heat and moisture proof. Weighs but 20 oz. 
Amazing value. Complete with case and straps, 
prepaid, for only $27. 


Order Direct from This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our 
absolute money back guarantee. Examine it with- 
out obligation. Either the glass makes good with 
you or we return your deposit instantly. The next 
lot of these famous glasses will cost more. Just 
mail the coupon now, with remittance, before this 
big bargain offer is withdrawn. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 


Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, 
etc. Most complete line in this country. All our 
goods are BRAND NEW. No “'salvaged’”’ war 
glasses or “seconds.” 


Write to America’s leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. Pfri-.”*y. y. 
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DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 78, Elmira, N. Y. 


You may send me the French 10-Power Stereo- 
Prism Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance 
of $27.00, but you are to return it promptly if I 
decide to return the glass for any reason. 

© Check this square if you wish us to send our 
catalog only. 
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The gang enjoys an outdoor repast 


A Round-up of the Woodchuck 
Gang 


How a Bunch of Rifle Cranks Spent Their Spare Hours 


By WENDELL F. FOSTER 


ORD had been passed that 
“chucks were ripe,” and that 


the first round-up of the season 
would be on Memorial Day. Holidays 
were usually selected for these occa- 
sions to allow all hands to be present. 
The place selected for this important 
event was some secluded mountain 
ravine, though at times it might be un- 
der the spreading branches of some 
great oak in the broad rich meadows 
of the Connecticut Valley. 

The Gang were always promptly on 
hand at the appointed time and place 
and usually came in pairs in low open 
Concord buggies and with horses well 
used to noise and powder smoke. We 
had found this means of travel best 
suited to our method of hunting. No 
loaded rifles were ever taken into the 
buggies to avoid accidents, as no haste 
was ever required in “woodchucking.” 
One man could drive while both hunt- 
ers would keep a sharp lookout for 
signs. Whichever saw one first was 
entitled to the first shot. The team 
stopped, allowing the hunter to step out 
and stalk the game or take a long shot 
from the team. If fortunate enough 
to make a kill, and the tail scalp se- 
cured, the hunt was continued until 
dark with varying success, or as con- 
ditions would permit. Each team would 
rarely get less than a dozen ’chucks 
with sometimes a crow for variety both 
counting the same for the day’s score. 

But it was at the Round-up itself 


that the Gang spread itself. The place 
we liked best was by the side of a 
spring-fed trout brook in the moun- 
tains which made it convenient for the 
commissary department and the various 
horses as well. The fire irons set up, 
a cooking fire built and preparations 
for a fine field dinner got started. 
These details usually evolved on a cou- 
ple of old veterans. 

While waiting for this important 
event, every man must “sight in” for 
the season. A long plank was set up 
securely at twenty measured rods from 
the firing stand, which was a level spot 
at headquarters. On this plank were 
tacked the cardboard targets in a long 
row. These targets were six inches 
square, having a three-quarter inch 
black bud, no other marks on the paper. 
Over each target was tacked a large 
number, counting from one on the left 
up to the required number for all 
hands, fifteen or twenty. 


| Teeny man selected a target, placed 
his field tripod in position and com- 
menced to mutilate his pasteboard. Ten 
shots constituted a string. No mark- 
ing was required, as the powerful ten 
and twelve-power glasses would quar- 
ter every hole with the cross hairs per- 
fectly at that distance. Corrections 
were made as occasion required until 
each man was satisfied that if any fault 
was to be found, it surely was not with 
the rifle, glass, or ammunition. String 
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measure was used entirely. The cus- 
tomary position was to sit on a plank 
or piece of canvas, the rifle resting in 
the crotch of the field rest, legs well 
braced with elbows on knees and butt 
cuddled to cheek. This distance was 
found best suited to our work or for 
average shots, as it was easy to make 
allowances for the longer ranges, forty, 
sixty, and eighty rods. The best tar- 
gets made (and some were very fine) 
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TACKLE HIM, HANK! 


N old-timer like you is too 
slow for football!” 
“Shoot Hercules E. C. and 
Infallible and you won’t have 
to chase cripples.” 

















Write for free copies of our 
















were sayed for record for the day. publications, The Shooter’s 
Guide,Field and Trap Shoot- 
BOUT this time the call for din- ing and A Talk About Sport- 
ner sounded and it seemed that the ing Powders. 
Gang could eat nearly as well as it Hercules Powder Company 
could shoot, which was saying a lot. 906 King Street 


This was the time that rifles and equip- Wilmington Delaware 
ment had to be talked out, for half the 
fun of being a rifle crank is seeing 
what your brother cranks have been up 
to since the last round-up. 

After the dinner and the various 
courses for the afternoon hunt were de- 
cided upon, each pair of hunters would 
mount its trusty Concord and start out 
to put some of their “sighting-in” to 
practical use. It mattered not how 
many ’chucks a man shot that were able 
to hole up, the tip of the tail was all 
he was given credit for, and at the end 
of a busy season, many a barn or shed 
door would blossom out amazingly. 

When one of our Gang approached 
a farm, some of our sharp-eyed farmer 
friends would put his hat on his hoe 
handle and wave us a hearty welcome, 
for we could get some of those old he- 
ones that were too smart for Towser. 

’Chucks in the big tobacco and onion 
farms are a great nuisance and have 
been the cause of many a broken leg 
to horses and other stock. 

Those were good old days. The War 
put a stop to our activities for a time 
and advancing years have possibly pre- 
vented our hunts. The woodchucks are 
still doing business, and the young men 
nowadays are hunting other game, but 
no doubt occasionally raise a scalp. 





































Camping Out 
By WARREN H. MILLER 







This is the complete camping book 
by one of the most experienced campers 
and sportsmen in the United States. 
It is a book that the camper anywhere 
will find holds invaluable information 
and advice. Every sort of camping is 
covered in it—from the de luxe camping 
of the man who can afford an outfit of 
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GO EQUIPPED FOR 
REAL SPORT! 


Here’s a boat you can carry any- 
where, by auto, train or pack horse. 


































the most elaborate sort, to the ex- eas ene, Webs be Medel coca 
plorer’s and hunter’s camping, where The new “King” has many improved ‘ 
the utmost in comfort and the minimum aiehie, sie ta fa of clr tan ' 
of weight are demanded. Between the ee ee. a 

puncture-proof canvas, lasts many 







two lie variations such as the canoeist’s 
trip, the lone hike, the automobilist’s 


years. , 
Ask your dealer, or write up for il- i 
lustrated folder. 




















. ° ua? Look for the regis- Sold by hardware Kine Veldine Gdewe Rents® id 
trip, the winter cruise by snow shoes, tered name “Klas” and sporting goede antcnnte ae: 
the late fall camp and the camp on the inside the boat. dealers. (Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


beach, all of which are included. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.50. 
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JAMISON BARBLESS 


The Hook with the Hump 
Humane—Sportsmanlike—Effective 


“Smiling Bill’ 
Goes Salmon Fishing 


HELLO IKE!( 

Where have we been? We’ve been fishin’ 
and look at what we brought back. This 
baby was 44 inches long, weighed 24 pounds, 
and I had totalk nice to for an hour and 
seventeen minutes before I could coax him 
to come ashore and have his picture taken. 
He was awfully bashful. Was caught ona 
fly tied by Fred Peet on a No. 6 Jamison 
Barbless Hook. The Rod was a 5}4 0z. 944 
foot Heddon Fly Rod, the reel was a Shake- 
speare Automatic, and the fish was taken at 
iz unction of Caines and Mirimache Rivers, 

5 miles from Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 
on the 19th of May, and landed ‘nearly an 
hour after dark. 

There were three in our party, and we ‘a 
took a lot of good fish. Those Salmon are 
— umpers but they couldn’t get away 

Barbless. 

“The good looking man on the left, trying 
to make out he caught the fish is Ed. Taylor. 
The funny looking guy is myself, 
Marcusson is behind the hill, but he was 
there when it come to catching "Salmon. 


Yours, 
BILL JAMISON. 


P. S.—If you want to try the Caines River 
write to Harry Allen, Penniac, N. B., Can. 


TROUT and BASS FLIES 


CHARTER Cotetog of Barbless Flies, and 

Hooks, Shannon Twin Spin- 
IZAAK X'S, Coaxer Baits, Silk Cast- 
WALTON ing Lines, etc. Testimonials 


Dept. S 


i as 
LEAGUE 739 S. California Ave. 
AMERICA CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A flight of ducks. 


Shooting Wild Fowl in Dakota 


Mallards, Teal and Canvasbacks Abound 
on the Mid-Western Marshes 


By A. W. BAKER 


my brother Dick and I, with 

two Irish water spaniels, ar- 
rived at the hustling little town of 
Webster, South Dakota, where we met 
our genial friend “Doc” Jones, and 
soon the preparations for hunting were 
completed. 

The following morning before the 
red Dakota dawn had made light the 
eastern horizon, we were in_ the 
marshes at Lake Wambay anxiously 
waiting for daylight when we knew 
the flight would begin. However, we 
had not long to wait, for with the 
dawn came the sun and simultane- 
ously, the flight. Such a flight as it 
was! It seemed as though the -wild 
fowl of the whole universe had gath- 
ered in this region. First came a flock 
of pintails with their long necks 
stretched and in their rapid, noiseless 
flight were within a few yards of us 
before we saw them. We could see the 
white lines on their brown heads, and 
their breasts shone like silver in the 
morning sun. 

Crack, crack went the Smith and 
Ithaca guns alternately and the flock 
passed on leaving five of their num- 
ber behind. A few yards farther on 
the doctor’s broad shoulders arose 
from among the reeds and as his big 
ten-gauge spoke out twice in quick suc- 
cession, two more ducks fell dead in 
the marsh. 


er bright, crisp day in October 


Then all around us arose from the 
marsh, where they had been feeding at 
night, blue-wings in twos and fours 
and in dozens, and as we stood there 
shooting right and left, large flocks of 
widgeons came in from Lake Wambay, 
for as the blue-wings feed at night the 
widgeons feed in the day on the same 
grounds using the tender roots and 
grasses as a substitute for the rice on 
which they feed in the far south. 

Then too there were the gadwells 
flying in smaller flocks that had been 
raised in the immediate marsh. These 
did not fly so swiftly but any of them 
afforded good shooting, for as we stood 
concealed in the tall reeds there was 
a continuous dizzy whirl above our 
heads and on all sides, and as the 
chilled pellets from the salmon-colored 
shells dropped bird after bird, the oth- 
ers became dazed and the flight be- 
came thicker. 


oe I wished my gun was an ejec- 
tor, but with my next breath I 
said: “Shame! a _ single-barrel gun 
would do damage enough here!” 
Presently we quit shooting, picked 
up our birds and found we had the 
limit of the law for one day and waded 
out onto high ground. We spent the 
afternoon hunting grouse among sage- 
brush and stubble and had some fairly 
good shooting, returning to the little 
town of Wambay toward evening 
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where we arranged for accommoda- 
tions for the night. Here the doctor 
left us, returning to Webster on the 
evening train. That night we had 
bluewing for dinner—that bird which 
is held in the highest esteem among 
epicures and we, with our appetites 
whetted by Dakota air, did ample jus- 
tice to the meal. 

The next morning we were on our 
way with guide, decoys, boat and dogs, 
to Blue Lake where we were told the 
canvasbacks afforded good shooting. 
Large numbers of this breed migrat- 
ing from the far northwest toward 
Chesapeake Bay, which is their winter 
quarters, stop along the open lakes and 
feed upon wild celery. Their bump 
of curiosity is great and consequently 
they afford the best open-water shoot- 
ing of any of our American ducks. 


Arriving at the southern shore of 
the lake at sunrise we could see ducks 
by the hundreds out a quarter of a 
mile from shore. We climbed into the 
boat, pushed off toward a point of land 
to the right, set our decoys, and I 
clambered onto the shore with my 
spaniel, Patsy, secreting myself among 
some buckbrush. Dick paddled off to 
the left so that he might bear down 
on the flock with the wind. It was not 
long before he had his gun working 
to its full capacity, and as the flight 
became general, I had some good shoot- 
ing over my decoys, keeping Patsy busy 
retrieving the dead birds. Although 
the canvasback is noted for its swift 
flight, the Dupont Smokeless proved to 
be quicker and in a few hours we had 
as many ducks as true sportsmen 
should kill in one day. 

It was while we were returning from 
this day’s sport that an incident oc- 
curred which I must relate, not that 
I am given to bragging, but that I feel 
bound to recognize true merit at all 
times, whether it be in man, dumb 
brute, or the finished product of skilled 
labor. As we rode along, an occasional 
flock of ducks would pass over from 
one lake to another, yet never coming 
within good range. “Let’s give them 
a parting shot at long range,” said 
Dick. Now we had often vowed never 
to shoot above fifty yards, yet suiting 
action to the word, we climbed out and 
soon a small bunch of mallards came 
flying past, as usual out of range. 
Crack went my right barrel, and 
through the thin Dupont vapor I saw 
one of the hindmost ducks flinch and 
continue on. Giving my gun a steady 
swing and a good lead I fired the left 
barrel. The great mallard in the lead 
turned a complete somersault, closed 
his wings and came down, striking the 
earth and rebounding into the air. 


“How was that for a shot?” said I, 
turning to my companions. “Bravo,” 


(Continued on page 496) 


_— L. C. SMITH LONG RANCE GUN 


Game Birds are preparing 
for the long flight South? 


Will your gun bring them down CONSISTENTLY 
at 80 yards? The new L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE 
GUN will! It is specially chambered for the modern 
high-power 3-inch shell, and specially bored to a 
long, tapering choke. 

Go to your dealer today. If he hasn't received his 
quota yet, write direct for catalog H 319. 


_ HUNTER ARMS CoO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Cali Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
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POWER 
PRISMS 


The World at Your Feet 
With These POWERFUL 


MILITARY 
BINOCULARS 


RRIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
ported French and German Army Officers’ 
Binoculars. 8-Power Achromatic lenses; 

Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms of remarkable 
light-gathering, light-transmitting properties. Cen- 
tral focussing, easily adjusted to any eyesight. 
Beautifully finished, superbly constructed. Prisms 
in each barrel permit of great field of vision, many 
times the area of Field Glasses. We have supplied 
hundreds of them to U. S. Army and Navy Officers. 
Such powerful Binoculars usually sell for $40 to 
$50. Our price (while they last) complete 

with genuine leather case and carrying 21 
straps 


Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 


See them! Xxamine them! Try them for 10 days. 
If satisfied after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at 


rate of $4 A MONTH 


or, tf you wish to pay cash 
afler 10 DAYS, take $1.50 $ 50 
Discount and send check or 
money order for............. 


ROADEN your field of vision! Don't live in 

a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 

for YOU with a pair of these wonder Glasses. 
You'll see things others can’t. People, Scenes, 
Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
feet! The joys of outdoors are not complete with- 
out them. The greatest pleasure giving INVEST- 
MENT one can make. Indispensable for sports:— 
baseball games, motoring, camping, yachting, hunt- 
ing, hiking, races, bird and nature study, etc. 


Sent on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 


A Cc 7 { QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


pros 


wil 2 Generations of Honorable Dealings | 


I 
I 
{ importers and National Mall Order House 
{ 36S Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1 For prompt attention address Import Dept. 60 
Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. 
{1 enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to 
t Postman. If I am satisfied after ten DAYS 
TRIAL, I have the privilege of paying for 
them at the rate of $4.00 menthly--or of de- | 
ducting $1.50 and sending the $19.50 in FULL 
| SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I shall return them. 





‘ Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out i 
{| NOW! If you wish to tell us something about 
yourself, it will be appreciated. For S. Aug. 


Sewer ie ee et 
PATENTED 
Made of specially processed rubberized fabric, 
in double air compartments. 
Safe for children. Non-sinkable; non-capsizable. 
Easily inflated in a few minutes by mouth. 
No pump needed Also a dry and comfortable 
bed. Price $32.50. Special oars $4.25 extra. 
The New England Airship Co. 
511 Chapel Street New Haven, Conn. 
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Send for Gllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass 
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‘Trying Out a Rooster’s Regret 


How the White Feather Got 
Them When all Others Failed 


By DR. HARRY S. REYNOLDS 


ECENTLY I saw 

listed in a_ tackle 

catalogue an hybrid 
type of fly (or rather a 
feather minnow) desig- 
nated as a Rooster’s Re- 
gret. The ad stated con- 
vincingly that it was a 
killer for landlocked sal- 
mon in rapid water. 

Probably the dry-fly art- 
ist would be inclined to 
look askance at such a 
freak and regard it as a 
low-brow proposition, but 
irrespective of esthetic 
considerations, and judg- 
ing by the criterion of ef- 
ficiency and results ob- 
tained, I personally can 
testify that the Rooster’s 
Regret is “all there.” 

Well do I remember my 
own regret and mingled 
feelings on the occasion of 
my first introduction to 
this lure at a northern 
Maine lake one early June 
morning. 

“You won’t need but 
two flies!” said Pete the 
Dane. “Take a parmache- 
nee belle for the dropper and a silver 
doctor for the stretcher!” 

The momentous time had arrived. 
The wind had arisen sufficiently to make 
a slight ripple upon the surface of the 
lake. I crept tc the edge of Hog Pier 
and gazed into the dark water which 
was moving restlessly below, and then 
I_looked in the direction of the dam 
and sluiceway which were now distinct- 
ly visible in the rapidly advancing day- 
light, about 40 yards below me. Shad- 
owy forms were moving on the dam. 

The gates had not been up for over 
a month, and as they were at this mo- 
ment being raised to sluice some logs 
down over the dam into the river below 
on their journey to the pulp mills, I 
was in a state of keen anticipation. 
When the gates are up, the water about 
Hog Pier is aroused into a state of con- 
siderable activity—and then the ouan- 
iniche, regardless of how deep and 
dreamy the lethargy under which they 
may have been cast, are (according to 
local tradition) invariably aroused and 
imbued with the mad spirit of the cur- 
rent. 

I gingerly whipped off about fifteen 
yards of line and was ready. 





An exciting moment in the land of the Ouananiche. 


Over across the pool by one of the 
abutments of the dam the water looked 
particularly inviting, there being a dis- 
tinct eddy where the pool narrowed at 
this point. Lazily the stretcher settled 
down on the surface, closely followed 
by the parmachenee belle; then I drew 
the cast gently toward me. As the 
flies approached I involuntarily braced 
myself for the assault. My cast came 
so near to me that I was obliged to re- 
peat it. Once more the stretcher fly 
alighted on the surface of the pool, this 
time somewhat below the preceding 
cast—near to the dam, where the water 
was deep and black. Alas! Once more 
I was obliged to swallow my heart, 
turning a questioning look toward my 
guide. Pete was not reassuring. 


“¢ O use! We may just as well go 

home! The salmon ain’t hungry. 
If they was they’d taken it the first 
time. I knew then it warn’t no use. 
When they don’t want to eat they won’t, 
that’s all. You can’t coax ’em when 
they feel that way. The pool is too 
calm. They won’t bite when it’s smooth 
like this. When you get a good ripple 
it make’s ’em hungry!” 


It will identify you. 
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Pete decided to return to camp to 
bring down some lunch,. while -I «re- 
mained on the field to conduct the one- 
sided campaign, 


MADE another cast, and still an- 

other, and then after resting the pool 
for fifteen minutes I was at it again; 
running the whole gamut of my small 
fly-book without a rise. 

I had just combined a Jock Scott 
with a brown hackle and was beginning 
to wonder whether Pete had eaten up 
all of the grub, when Sammy Tomah, 
who had just completed the conquest of 
some refractory logs, came running 
nimbly out along the stringer to my 
pier, and clambering up beside me he 
sat gravely regarding my manoeuvres 
with typical Indian stolidity. 

“Hello, Sammy! They all appear to 
have lost their meal ticket this morning, 
don’t they?” 

Sammy’s countenance underwent a 
fleeting glimmer of sunshine and then 
subsided into its wonted expression of 
stolid gloom. 

“Huh!” he vouchsafed. 

I tendered him my cigarette case and 
he grew communicative. 

“Better let ’em rest!” said he. 
“’Fraid! Try ’em bimeby!” 

He asked me if I had a snelled hook 
and I searched through my fly-book 
wondering what under the sun he could 
want of one. My search brought to 
light a number five snelled hook. 

“We’ll make ’em come now!” said he, 
producing a much soiled and dilapidated 
envelope from the recesses of his shirt. 
He peered into the envelope and with- 
drew a bunch of downy feathers, select- 
ing one that suited him. 


“THIS,” said Sammy, “will make ’em 
crazy! Guess mine is the only hen 
around that’s got any left! They come 
from under her wing. Each hen has 
only a few and they must be white like 
this!” and Sammy lighted his cigarette. 
I watched him as he laid the feather 
alongside the shank of the hook, allow- 
ing a fluffy wisp to trail off aft. He 
then tied it in two places with some 
black silk thread that he fished out of 
his pocket, and after critically survey- 
ing it as an artist might the result of 
some happy touches of his brush, the 
completed masterpiece was duly pre- 
sented to me. 

My first cast miscarried and landed a 
little too far upstream, and as I drew 
the cast in toward me Sammy touched 
me on the arm. 

“Make it go more lively!” said he. 

I handed the outfit to him and then, 
with a motion somewhat like shaking 
hands, he caused the lure (I can scarce- 
ly call it a fly) to progress through the 
water with little fish-like darts. 


(Continued on page 512) 
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A Remarkable 
All’round Rifle 


Light Enough for Coyote— 
Heavy Enough for Grizzly! 


Highest Velocity of Any Rifle 
in the World—3600 f. s. 


NE of our customers wrote us that he 

killed a moose at 205 measured yards 

down-hill, with his .300 Magnum. Hit- 
ting the moose high in the left shoulder, the 
bullet passed through the body, making a 
3-inch hole where it emerged. The animal 
dropped in its tracks, and was dead before the 
hunter could get to it. 


The tremendous shocking power of the 220 gr. 
bullet at 2532 f. s. positively kills moose or 
grizzly. No lost trophies—no wounded ani- 
mals escaping and dying a slow death. Yet, 
in the same rifle, the 120 gr. bullet at 3600 f. s. 
gives you the necessary speed and shock for 
bagging smaller game. This .300 Magnum 
handles -all .30 caliber bullets with the ac- 
curacy of a match barrel. It is the ideal all 
round rifle. 


Details of this or any other Hoffman Rifle or 
Shot Gun will be gladly furnished you, at your 
request. 


BALLISTICS 


Bullet Velocity Energy 
120 gr. o Se 3440 f. p. 
150 3303 

170 3450 

180 3256 

200 3119 

220 2532 3232 


ANNOUNCING OUR REMOVAL 
TO ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


AFTER July we will be located at Ardmore, Okla- 

homa, where our new factory has just been com- 
pleted. This gives us a building espeoially laid out for 
the kind of work we are doing, besides furnishing the 
additional space that was badly needed for our grow- 
ing organization and additional equipment. Another 
advantage will be a testing range close to the factory, 
insuring a great saving of time over our range in the 
Cuyahoga Valley where many hours were lost in trips 
for testing, and re-testing Hoffman Arms. We cor- 
dially invite you to visit us at Ardmore. 

Our New Address 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., Ardmore, Okla. 
New York Office: 100 East 42nd Street 


HOFFMAN 


300 


MAGNUM 


Fitted with our 
Mauser bolt-sleeve 
«sight if desired. 

Brings aperture 
23% in. nearer. 
to eye. 
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BETTER BOATS 


it nL “pee at a 
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US 


the best. 
of shooting, in 12-, 


“The F inest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
Correct models for every kind 
t6- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 
long-range wildfowl gun. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


The BEST that Motor Boats 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 


Our completeline of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free — Save Money — Order Mall 
Please state kind of boat in which you are aoon 
200 OMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
PESHTICO, Wis. (aither Place) CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CHOOSE one 
of these wonderfis] 


LAKE TRIPS/ 


D. & C. waterway trips are restful, caaingaa, 
eer ae ait es tocld poste, Class at 
the Creat Lobes comb chow and make your vaca- 
tion arrangements now. 

BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO 
—2 new mammoth liners, * ‘Greater Detroit” 

and “Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. and 
Buffalo 6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low 
rates—$6 ‘one way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND —thegiantliners “City of Detroit IIT” 
and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit and 
Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues 

Thurs. and Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs. 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 
Schedules subject to change without notice. 
Round Trip Fares including 
BETWEEN PORTS Lower Berths and Meals 
1 person | 2 persons) 3 persons 
Detroit to Mackinac Is.|$33.25*_| $ 6450 | $ 9375 
Detroit to Chicago 68.50** 133.00 193.60 
ChicagotoMackinacIs.|_35.25* 68.60 99.75 
* Upper berths $2 less. **U pper berths $4 less 
For reservations make application toR G Stoddard, 
Ges. Pass. Agt., Detroit, Mich. Pariorsextra Rail 
Tickets accepted on all divisions ex oS ee and 
Mackinac Island. Autos carried. ireless al 


all liners. May we send you a beautiful Srasteeted 
pamphiet upon receipt of 3 cents? 
\N 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 


A. A. Schantz, 
Pres & Gen Mgr 


J.T MeMillan, 
Vice-Pres. 
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How Young Birds Obtain 
Gravel 


An Interesting Observation on Bird Life 


By H. F. HAWKINS 


VERYBODY who 
knows anything 
about our feathered 
friends, from the 
great white swan to 
the tiny little wren, 
knows that all of 
them require a cer- 
tain amount of 
gravel or sharp 

sand, to assist in digestion by grind- 
ing their food. I knew this from 
boyhood days by raising ‘young 
chickens and other barnyard fowls, 
and found the necessity of it later on 
in raising incubator chickens. I al- 
ways took it for granted that all 
fowls that had liberty, secured all they 
wanted, in gathering their daily food, 
purely from instinct. I would also 
have known, if I had given the sub- 
ject a moment’s thought, that little 
birds in the nest needed their supply 
of gravel just as much, if not more, 
than the grown ones, because they 
were only babies and more delicate, 
but I never once thought of asking the 
question: How do the young birds in 
the nest get gravel? 

I never thought of that in a life- 
time of forty-five years of experience 
and observation until it was driven 
into my brain by a tiny little wren, 
not larger than my thumb. I learned 
a lesson from that little insignificant 
bunch of feathers when I was fifty- 
seven years old that made me feel 
ashamed that I had never before given 
it a thought. The manner in which 
I saw it, and the evident purpose of 
the mother bird were so peculiar and 
impressive, that I am going to tell you 
all about it. This is what I saw: 

In the year 1914 I lived all alone 
in a five-room house on a farm. There 
was not a cat or a dog on the place. 
Just me and an old gray mule named 
Kate. The spring and early summer 
was very dry, in fact we had a serious 
drought, and all the ponds in the 
woods dried up, even our wells went 
down so low that we were forced to dig 
them deeper and also drive our pumps 
deeper. 


Y own well was one of these and 
I had it dug out about three 
feet deeper. In doing this I brought 
up several barrels of nice white sand 
and it lay in a heap beside the well. 


Thee was a broken window glass 
near the top of one of the windows 
and a pair of wrens found this open- 
ing cnd used it as a doorway to my 
house, and went in and out at their 
pleasure. As there were no cats or 
dogs to frighten them, they soon be- 
came quite gentle, and made them- 
selves very much at home. A parti- 
tion wall in the dwelling had an open 
space behind the door cap and in due 
time the pair of wrens built a nest 
behind this doorcap, and reared four 
young wrens. During this dry spell 
one day I saw a red bird trying to 
get a drink of water from a pan that 
was on a shelf on my front porch, 
but he could not reach the water on 
account of the pan being too deep. 
I at once placed a shallow pan there 
with water in it, and it was surpris- 
ing how soon they all found that 
watering place. 

In a few days all the birds nearby 
had it located. One day at noon, after 
I had eaten my dinner, I was sitting 
on the front porch watching the two 
parent wrens feeding their young. 
I saw one of them alight on the water 
shelf at the pan of water, with a worm 
about an inch long in its beak, and 
the wren hopped up on the edge of 
the water pan, stooped over and dipped 
the worm into the water. 


Ge then flew straight to the sand 
heap, dropped the worm onto the 
sand, rolled it over with her beak once 
or twice, picked it up and flew away 
carefully to the nest and dropped it 
into the open mouth of one of the 
little nestlings. I sat there looking 
on in amazement. I had learned a 
lesson from that tiny, little bird. I 
counted myself a very well informed 
man on a great many subjects, but 
here was one entirely new to me. I 
saw at a glance that the little wren 
knew her business far better than I. 
She knew her little ones needed sand. 
She knew that the worm needed to 
be wet to cause the sand to stick fast, 
and she flew very carefully to the 
nest so as not to shake the sand off 
the worm. She was feeding and 
graveling her young at the same time. 
I was much interested in what I had 
seen and took pains to watch carefully 
every time I had an opportunity and 
was rewarded for my watching by 


It will identify you. 
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seeing the very same feat performed 
several times within a few days. 


HE repetition of this act was pos- 

itive proof in my mind that the 
first act was not accidental, but was de- 
liberately, premeditatedly and inten- 
tionally done from au instinctive 
knowledge that it was necessary for 
the welfare of her young. She knew 
they needed gravel. She knew when 
to give it, how much to give, and how 
to get it down their tiny throats with- 
out holding their noses. She knew 
vastly more than our own mothers 
sometimes do about the care of their 
helpless babies. It taught me that 
man, with all his learning and wis- 
dom, could still learn valuable lessons 
from the very weakest of God's crea- 
tures. I took a back seat at once in 
the Primary Department, and I am 
still in that class when I measure 
myself by the things I don’t know. 


A Fellowship of Anglers 
By Horace G. HUTCHINSON 


A record of pleasant days and good- 
ly “fellowship” enjoyed beside the Test, 
one of England’s most famous trout 
streams. It relates angling episodes 
and discourses on the problems con- 
nected with the finest mode of fishing 
followed on the chalk streams, and of 
various creatures of the river and 
water meadows, besides the fish them- 
selves—the birds, water voles, stoats 
and May fly. An interesting volume 
for the Angler’s bookshelf. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.50. 


The Wilderness Trapper 
By RAYMOND THOMPSON 

FOREST AND STREAM veaders are 
familiar with the works of Raymond 
Thompson, who is an authority in the 
field of trapping. Those who are in- 
terested in penetrating the fastnesses 
of real wild country will find a fund of 
wealth in this little book. All the| 
problems confronting the trapper are 
covered in a clear and concise manner. 
Many experiences from the author’s life 
spent on the trap line are related for 
the benefit of the reader. Published 
by Hunter-Trader-Trapper Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A Letter From a Far North 
Trapper 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
Rew located in an isolated district 
where we get the daily news month- 
ly, I secured one of your September 
numbers and enjoyed reading it. 

The writer took his first lesson in 
trapping of Sioux Indians in the Black 
Hills, South Dakota; that was the end 
of the trail, That turbulent district 
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cArétic Eiderdown “Junior” 
SLEEPING ROBE 


Guarantees Warm 
Sleep in the Open! 


What every camper 
has always wanted 
—It’s here—a light 
eiderdown sleeping robe 
that gives indoor sleeping 
comfort outdoors! 
It’s moistproof, frostproof 
and all-weather proof. Keeps 
out dampness, chills and 
rheumatism. 
If you sleep outdoors, you 
need one! For Free Booklet, 
sign name on the coupon. 


A Lighter Pack! 


Robe weighs only 8% Ibs. Does 
away with blankets. Used and 
endorsed by: Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, Roosevelt and 
es Logan Expeditions, 
U. S. and Canadian 


Govt, Field Forces. 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD. 
Dept. F, Ottawa, Canada. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 


free booklet and prices on Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, Has stood the test of 
and good appear- eight seasons’ con- 
ance of the ea 2 tinuous use with 


ble barrel complete success. 
nse a Made in 12, 
16 and 20 


A vertical "barrel gun ‘of unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 


gun. 


Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 'S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 


MILITARY and POLICE HOLSTERS 


FOLSOM’S AUDLEY PATENT 


A132—The only posi- 
tive lock Holster 
made, but releases 
instantly when want- 
med. Officially adopt- 
ed by the police in 
many cities and 


Aim Quick 
and Sure 


P & 
a eye Tate 


Send 10c for this book on 
rifle sights and sighting. Tells 
how Lyman Principle of Rear 
Aperture Sighting will improve your 
shooting. Also helps you to select 
the sights best suited to your special 
work or personal preference. 


Se a iead LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
or belt holster; . 110 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


UD to #.ons APs32—$2.25 LYMAN SIGHTS 


In ordering, state 
Better Your Aim 


AP 332 — Officially 
adopted by the N. Y. 


make, model, caliber and length of barrel. 
The name of your dealer and complete Holster 
Catalog H-4 sent on request. 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’way, N. Y. City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, Jt will identify you. 
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Our more than half a 
century optical experi- 
ence proves this the most 
satisfactory Prism Binoc- 
ular for sports, hunting, 
fishing, motoring, nature lovers, and land or 
water travel. These powerful, French glasses 


are made to our high specifications by one of © 


the foremost manufacturers of France and 
imported direct by us. 

Achromatic lenses, wide field range, large il- 
lumination, universal focusing, individual eye 
adjustment, hinged body, easily and quickly 
adjusted to the vision, superb construction 
and brand new. No war glasses or seconds. 
Light weight, beautifully finished; put up in 
heavy leather, plush-lined case with inside 
and outside shoulder straps. Weight, com- 
plete, only 25 ounces. 

Our established reputation of 55 years is 
substantial guarantee of satisfaction or 
money promptly refunded. Our name and 
serial number engraved on every glass. 
Please remit by check or money order. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


Opticians (Est. 1870) — 
Department 38 Atlanta, Ga. 


Bayt 
Need a 


KOBAN 


for your 


SLA 


UST think what it would 
mean to have that row- 
boat of yours skim over the 
water at 100r12 miles an hour— 
where you will and when you 
will—without the old back- 

breaking labor at the oars, 
The Koban, due to its 2-cylin- 
der construction, is absolutely 
ibrationless and 
gives more power 
and more speed 
than any other 

rowboat motor, 

Special tilting de- 
a vice, for shallow 
)*} water or beaching. 


W he fe catalog 
an informa. 
tion. Boakeaand 


KOBAN MOTOR CO 
229 Se. Water St.,  Milwankee, Wis. 


The first 2-cylinder row- 

t motor—the standard 
of its type—not an experi- 
ment. : 
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AT MOTOR 
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finally became populated with railroads, 
homesteaders, and nickels and dimes, 
bringing an end to furs and buffalo 
hides, which brought me to the Pacific 
coast. Already the iron horse was 
there and also the settler, so to the 
North for me in 1886. Since that time 
I have seen the head waters of the 
Fraser, Athabasca, Mackenzie, Yukon, 
Pelly, White, Stewart, Klondike, Por- 
cupine, Peel, Kayukuk, Panama, Cop- 
per and innumerable smaller streams, 
have mined and trapped successfully 
and know the game. 

A polling boat or pack horse is your 
means of transportation, according to 
the character of the country you seek 
to navigate. Personally I prefer pack 
horses, as you have more liberty, if 
you know the game. If you trap on our 
side, you must procure a license to do 
so, and by so doing, you are allotted to 
a district all for your own, no hinder- 
ances or trespassing allowed. Usually 
the mountains in this sense make men— 
if the individual is physically fit. I can 
climb 4,000 feet, get my sheep or goat, 
and pack him down in a day, and I am 
taken for a man in the forties, yet I 
trapped in the seventies. You will 
never go so far that you won’t find some 
fellow has been there ahead of you, but 
there are thousands of miles of good 
trapping in this old world. 

So it’s the game as you play it, but 
let me advise, young blood, if you want 
to trap, go: where there really is wild 
life, unless you are doing it for sport. 

C. J. DUNHOLTON, 
Yale, B. C., Canad. 


Shooting Wild Fowl in 
Dakota 


(Continued from page 491) 


said the guide, “a long shot and a clean 
humane kill also.” 

“T shot, too,” said Dick, as he picked 
up the smoking shells where his ejec- 
tor had thrown them. Much surprised 
at this, I remarked that I had great 
faith in my Ithaca gun. 

“My ‘Smith’ never fails me,” re- 
sponded Dick. “I will prove it,” said 
I. “How?” “Dick, you use sixes alto- 
gether; I use sixes in my right barrel 
and fours in my left. We will place 
yonder mallard under the scalpel, dis- 
sect him and find out who is respon- 
sible for his death.” 

At this juncture the guide and dogs 
returned with the duck. “Eighty- 
seven yards,” said the guide, “and he 
was dead as a door-nail.” 

Arriving at our lodging house we 
carefully removed the feathers from 
Mr. Mallard and found that two pel- 
lets had taken effect.. One had broken 
the neck and lay imbedded against the 
bone; the other had passed through 
the body a little below and just in front 


of the wings and lay against the skin 
on the opposite side—both pellets were 
number fours. 

Thus the days passed and at the 
end of a week we returned home feel- 
ing that if fortune favored us we would 
be glad indeed to visit again Dakota, 
with its hospitable people, its pure air, 
red sunsets, and its excellent shooting 
grounds. 


Wild Life in the National 
Forests of the Pacific 
Northwest 


(Continued from page 473) 


8,000 mink; 2,000 beaver; 1,000 lynx; 
900 fox; 800 marten; 600 badger, and 
200 otter. 


Aa with game and fur-bear- 
ing animals, the forest ranger 
makes an estimate of the animals that 
in many cases are the deadliest foes 
of game, the predatory animals—the 
animals against which the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey wages an eternal war- 
fare with trap, gun and poison. 

Oregon forest rangers report esti- 
mates of 8,000 bear, 25,000 coyotes, 
12,000 bobcats, and 100 wolves. Wash- 
ington estimates run: 7,000 black bear, 
12 grizzlies, 9,000 coyotes, 4,000 bob- 
cats, and 80 wolves. 

Each year new trails and new roads 
reach further back into the forest wil- 
derness. Over the roads, even before 
they are completed, come the camper, 
the fisherman, the hunter—and too 
often, the forest fire follows in his 
wake. But a love for and an appre- 
ciation of the forest and its citizens 
are growing apace with it a realiza- 
tion of the ever-present menace—the 
forest fire. With the number of yearly 
National Forest visitors increasing 
tremendously the number of man- 
caused fires remains about stationary 
—for which the forest rangers and 
the wild things of the forest are most 
thankful. 


Speckled Trout of the Ad- 
irondacks 


(Continued from page 461) 


bay for a drink, but the surface of the 
pond remained as still and as smooth 
as glass. A few white moths were flut- 
tering about the lantern and it really 
was weird the way their shadows 
jumped grotesquely against the forest 
wall. All other insect life seemed to 
be lifeless and silent. The surface of 
the pond remained exasperatingly 
smooth and was unbroken by a single 
ripple, that is, within the range of the 
rays of light thrown by the lantern. 
I think I fell asleep about this time 
and was awakened by a dash of water 
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vere 
collect my wits, and then realized with 
the a thrill that the water around the raft 
eel- was literally boiling with trout, some 
uld of them so near that they splashed 
ota, against the raft. It was this that 
air, had awakened me and for a few 
‘ing moments I could only stare at the 
phenomenon. 
HE hatch of moths had increased to 
al alarming proportions; the air was | : 
white with the myriad host that flew , ~% 
with an uncanny quietness. They cov- sna : i 
ered my body, flew into my face, and ~ ae 
if I opened my mouth, six or seven flew —s 2 
into the cavity before I could close it ee 
NX; again. 
and I finally collected my wits enough to 
put on a white miller tied on a No. 6 00 
s hook and make a cast. I do not believe 0 
er that the fly hit the water before I was its ‘Yo oa 
ger fast into a dandy trout. Filled with a aw a Ou in 
hat strange excitement due to the unusual 
a conditions, I forced the fight to a stand- OME to this vast forest-robed land 
N still in a very few minutes. While : : 
}i0- putting the trout just caught into my rita si ee ae aaa Offices: 
‘TP ree Tet the white mile fy dangle} lfcent trophies, Canada oflere that com- sw iin 
sti- straightened up to make a new cast I bination of virgin hunting-grounds and = ane 
es, was fast into another trout who had splendid means of access by which the a 
sh- Ssiieal ok leads: € indian tone thd Ole sportsman is enabled to make his “kill 406 Traction Butlatng 
ar, ta -Ginuy ie fe dinatinn teens ia wal without undue expenditure of time and 948 Union Trust Blas. 
»b- of my leader. I landed this trout after effort. ; a 
a short spirited struggle, had hooked Canadian National Railways, spanning the continent's ae 
ds and was still playing another fish, when best game country, takes you into new territory—alive $34-835 Ry.ExchangeBlag. 
il- all activity on the part of the feeding = — ee - ae off the en 605 So. Spring 
re trout stopped. I quietly landed the one ee ee eS ee ene See we ae 618 Second Ave. South 
er, I had on, and then odeamiia and again Rie SE ee 1970 Broatieay 
00 to no avail. If it hadn’t been for the Canada—great moose country—is also the natural Frantlin Tract Bide. 
lis three trout that were reposing in my range of animals rarely found elsewhere—deer, caribou, ‘aan 
*e- basket I would have thought it all a he re ae wae Seek ee 
ns dream or a fantasy fostered by the caane abundance. rand Frnt iy. a 
a- hope of good fishing after the dire : 128 Third St. 
he disappointments of the last few days. For the hunting experiences of a lifetime, come to the $05 MerchintsLactedeBlao. 
ly ; : unspoiled country" where game abounds. Let Ca- os Bes eatl w 
But no! The proof was there! The nadian National Railways transport you. For informa- eae 
ng three beautiful trout reposed safely in tion as to open seasons and other details that will help 689 Market St. 
» my creel. I looked again at the sur- you plan your trip, consult our nearest office. Ask for 908 Second Ave, 
ry face of the water. The abnormal hatch free copy of “Hunting in Canada”, an authoritative 
ad of moths had disappeared. Once again hook crecetbing the haunts of big one, New 
t pp . & Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
. there were only a few solitary moths Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Or write 


in my face. For an instant I could not 


fluttering around the lantern, throw- 
ing their weird, grotesque shadows 
against the forest wall. It was too 
much for me. I quit and went to bed. 

Breaking camp at Dog Pond is al- 
ways a sad and gloomy affair. One 
becomes so enraptured with the sur- 


C. K. Howard, General Tourist Agent, Montreal. 


THE « LARGEST « RAILWAY «+ SYSTEM « IN « AMERICA 


h roundings after a few days that it is RAY- 0- LITE POCKET LIGHTER a $39:00 


- really painful to separate oneself from 


- No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
y the place. It means leaving the abso- indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed y ener Back 
s lute peace and quiet of the wilderness, ee a - S wardntce 
t where one forgets everything but the oure lighting. No Highest Grade 
: ° ° : int, no friction, e 
O Ss 2; ° - 
heer joy of being alive. It isa wonder . always sure, Auto Camping : railer 
ful sensation to have at your disposal Soe safe, handy, 
5 ria ee clean and economical, and You can load all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 
an entire pond and limitless forest and | is no expen t th cooking utensils, etc., in this light weight trailer and 
: = A penes e hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 
a not see a single soul except your pard- : ae smoker, pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 
weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 


If your sporting-goods ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 
dealer cannot supply you, send are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own car, 
his name and 50c and we will and you be the judge. If you are planniag an outing 
send you one of these lighters don’t fail to write us at once for complete details. Act 

. s ‘ 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, it. Y. THE BOWER MANUFACTURING co. 
Box 21 ‘ . a Fowler, Indiana 


2 ners. Then, too, the pond always looks 
, just right for a wonderful catch on the 
P morning of departure, and generally 
F trout are rising all over the surface of 

the water. It is beyond the will power 
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Ole Evinrude’s 
New Quick Detachable 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Get more fun out of your vacation this year. Take 
the thrillof motor boatingwith you wherever you go. 
Elto attaches instantly (without tools) to any boat. 
This wonderful little 3 H. P. Motor is— 


FAST—POWERFUL 

EASY TO CARRY 
Weighs less than 171bs. per H.P. Has 
these exclusive features — Propello 
Pump, Instant Easy Starting, an Ex- 
tra Horse Power, Much More Speed, 
Safe Rudder Steering, Fits Carrying 

ase withouc taking apart. 


Write for FREE Catalog 
See how easily you can own an Elto. 
See whvit is the safest Motor for all 
the family —the fastest on the water, 
and theeasiest tostart. Write today. 


LTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO, 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. 


Dept. 11 ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 


-The Motor that Starts with a Touch 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
Championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 





In Use Folded 





IT’S SAFE! 


For 35 years the Acme Folding Canvas Boat has proven 


safe, strong, sturdy and dependable under all conditions. 
Can be carried on running board of your automobile. 


users, Catalog upon request. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
428 S. SECOND ST. 
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Can 
be fitted with outboard motor, Thousands of satisfied 


MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


of an angler to resist the temptation 
presented, and a few hours are spent 
in killing some more trout. It gen- 
erally ends up with leaving about noon 
instead of sunrise as planned. That is 
one of the ways of the wilderness. 
Time, as a schedule, means so little! 


(Concluded in September) 


Tuna Ahead! 


(Continued from page 453) 


of large hotels and the Ocean View 
seems to be the preference of the tuna 
group. The fishing boats are mostly 
thirty to forty-footers, equipped with 
fast four-cylinder engines and ar- 
ranged with comfortable chairs for 
two fishermen only. The _ standard 
rate for tuna fishing is $25 per day 
for the party, and good boats are usu- 
ally available if arrangements are 
made the afternoon or evening before 
the trip. 

The tuna grounds vary and at times 
excellent fishing can be had from three 
to ten miles southeast of Block Island, 
but the best fishing last Summer was 
about fourteen to seventeen miles due 
southeast, and this is also the best 
swordfishing locality. 

The standard requirements of the 
Atlantic Tuna Club are rod of wood, 
prefarbly hand-made double built split 


| bamboo, with agate guides and tip and 


to be not shorter than six feet nine 
inches over all, tip to be not less than 
five feet in length and to weigh not 
more than sixteen ounces, the line not 
to exceed twenty-four thread, pref- 
erably a 6/0 reel with two hundred 
yards of line, although a 9/0 reel and 
more line can be used and is very often 
quite essential. A ten-foot wire leader 
with ten feet of double line and two 
swivels are the standard application 
for attaching a six and one-half inch 
“Squibnocket” tuna squid. The troll- 
ing is done at about thirty to forty 
feet astern at a speed of from eight 
to twelve miles per hour. Capable mo- 
tor boats are therefore absolutely nec- 
essary. 

The above tackle is the tuna stand- 
ard, but the light tackle class has a 
few followers who find it next to im- 
possible, however, to land a fifty 
pounder on this outfit. It calls for a 
nine-thread line and not more than a 
six-ounce, five-foot tip. An abundance 
of genuine sport can be had with 
smaller fish, but one never knows what 
its next strike will scale, and many 
fish will carry away hooks in their 
snouts to cause annoyance for weeks 
after. I am a convert of conservation 
and it always worries me to lose a 
hook and leader as surgeons are not 
at the beck and call of the oceanic 
family. 

In landing the real tuna, such as 


Zane Grey, J. K. L. Ross, Captain 
Laurie D. Mitchell and others go after 
at Cape Breton, I am told a thirty- 
nine thread line with a ‘special 12/0 
reel is used. Mr. Grey, while discuss- 
ing fish with a friend of mine, stated 
that he would rather use a nine-thread 
line and light rod than any other 
equipment. He was speaking of 
Florida waters, however, and if he 
thought it possible to land large tuna 
on lighter than thirty-nine thread, I 
am confident he would attempt it. 

From records available, I find that 
very few tuna are taken in excess of 
one hundred pounds. on the twenty- 
four thread equipment and the cen- 
tury mark is the prescribed gold but- 
ton weight of the Atlantic Tuna Club. 

Tuna can invaribaly be sighted be- 
fore they strike, providing reasonably 
calm weather is experienced. The butt 
must be hard held at all times and one 
should be prepared, as the strike of a 
tuna is probably the hardest and 
fastest of any fish that swims, not 
even excepting the tarpon and barra- 
cuda. Swordfish can be taken on the 
same tackle, but with difficulty, and a 
mackerel bait is more advisable than 
a squid. The Block Island boatmen, 
however, prefer to take no chances 
with swordfish, as this is their princi- 
pal source of income, a three hundred- 
pound swordfish being worth $60 over 
the side of their boat. 

The Californian marlin, as most of 
my readers probably know, is a species 
of swordfish with a much shorter bill 
than the broadbill and is much more 
slender, resembling the sailfish in 
many of its construction details. The 
long dorsal fin, while not as high as 
the sailfish, is equipped with a groove 
which permits it to be entirely hidden 
and out of the way when desired. 
Practiaclly all of his fighting is done 
on the surface with the fin cutting the 
water in a most dramatic manner. My 
personal opinion is that the waters 
around Block Island are improving, 
and although not visited by many 
large tuna over one hundred pounds. 
the smaller ones are very plentiful 
when the weather permits The Jarger 
ones may be there, but they are rarely 
sighted, and I have never heard of 
hooking any such fish as the seven 
hundred fifty-eight pounder Zane 
Grey landed near Sydney, Nova Sco- 
tia, last Summer. However, very fre- 
quently five hundred to seven hundred 
pound tuna are taken in pound nets 
off Fire Island or the Jersey coast. 


I think the Atlantic Tuna Club of 
Block Island has done more to pro- 
mote North Atlantic game fishing than 
any other organization and prizes and 
buttons are presented to the members 
for their catches, provided they are 
taken on the authorized tackle and 
have the required weight limitations. 
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A beautiful trophy called the “Fos- 
ter Cup” is presented each year for 
the heaviest tuna taken under club 
rules and the winner’s name is en- 
graved thereon. The cup is held by 
the winner during the season follow- 
ing its award. I am ambitious and 
hope some day to have my name in- 
scribed along with such famous fisher- 
men as William Payne Thompson, Hon. 
Rowland Hazzard, A. Julian Crandall, 
William Wilson, Alvah Miller and Rob- 
ert S. Hale. 

My professor friend has _ written 
saying he has ordered his tackle and 
would like to join. me again on my next 
trip to Block Island and I most sin- 
cerely hope I can accommodate him. 
He has the making of a great fisher- 
man, although he probably doesn’t 
know it, and as Izaak Walton has been 
quoted, I now repeat, “If I can but 
hold him.” 


The Biography of a Bear 
(Continued from page 456) 


just pawing the hay around to suit 
her. 


OR the next two weeks she ate very 
little, but weighed at this time one 
hundred pounds. Quite a start for be- 
ing born in February of the same year 
and only weighing two pounds at birth. 
I knew that she should have some| 
mountain ash berries just before going | 
in for the winter, as they are nature’s | 
purgative for the bear. I did not have | 
time to make the long climb to get them 
and the next thing I knew I was called 
away and did not get back for a week. 
During this time they told me that she 
had slept three days in the new den 
but had been crying for the last few 
days. I went out to see about her and 
she immediately quieted down, but 
when I started to leave she took one of 


my hands in her mouth and apparently | 


tried her best without hurting me to 
get me to go into the den with her. 
She was just lonesome, for the first 
year the cub always hibernates with 
the mother. She went in for the winter 
the day before Thanksgiving and has 
been there ever since. The fore part 
of March will see her emerge and then 
if one is around to see her eat they 
will understand the expression “as hun- 
gry 2s a bear.” Every few days I go 
to her den to see if she is all right but 
I never stay more than a moment for 
she always shows signs of waking and 
wrinkles up her nose and wiggles her 
ears when I go near. 


Gas may take up with the wild bear 
this summer and if she does it will 
be lonesome, but a relief to be rid of 
the expense of her awful appetite. I 
have learned many things from her, 
the most important being that anima!s 
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REISING.29 |. 
utomatic 


Contains features to be had 
in no other .22 Automatic 







Simplicity of Construction— 
Cleans at the Breech— 

Has a visible Hammer— 
Fool-proof when magazine is removea— 
Shoots more shots without reloading than 
any other Automatic Pistol— 


Can be used as a single shot— 
Unsurpassed as a sidearm for Trappers and Hunters— 
Absolutely positive for target 


Pistols are beautiful specimens 


of the best mechanical work 
manship, perfectly balanced, 


Fully Guaranteed— 





Send for Catalog 


The REISING [MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept. F 6) Broadway \ New York City 


ZIP-ZIP 
LET’S GO BOYS 


No matter where you go, camping. 


country, the sea shore or the moun- 


happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer happens not to 


5 r nid, Send stamps, 
in or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBCER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 


‘DARDEVLE’ 
7 Universal Lure 


Because “Dardevle” 
treats “EM” all alike. 
All kinds of Trout, in- 
cluding Lake Trout, 
Walleyes, Muscalong:, 
Black Bass, even sa‘t 
water fishes fall for it. 
It kicks like a badly 
scared frog or a min- 
now that is being chased 
by his _ cannibalistic 
elders. 


Dardevle swims, 
kicks, nearly turns 
over, but does not twist 
the line. You can keep 
it near the top for sur- 
face feeders or allow it 
to sink down to the 
bottom to lure the big 
fellows. Anybody can 
cast the Dardevle, 
High priced outfits un- 
necessary. 


Three sizes, 65c to 
85c each, 


“Osprey Water- 
proof Silk 
Casting Line’’ 


The only line with | the guarantee “No 
Fizch Can Break ‘EM’. 

We have “EM” to test from 9 Ibs. to 35 
Tos, SEND FOR CATALOG 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


Outfitter of Sportsr.en 
310-16 East Congress St. ">" 
DETROIT, MICH. 











shooting. Reising .22 Automatic j 


of unequalled shooting quality— 


hunting, fishing, boating, to the 


tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 


have them order from 
us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 
complete only 35¢ or 
three for $1.00 pre- 


lagneto qartent pompetal ' 
enough to jump eight times ~ 
the standard spark plug gap. 


Hot Sparks—No Stalling 


AIN or SHINE — just 
Easy-Starter a pull and 


ive the 
‘our hot 
sparks flame into the cylinders 
— quick starting! You don’t worry 
whether rain will short your magneto 
and still your motor’s life. Evinrude 
Super-Power Magneto is weather and 
water pow ? Nostalling when showers 
drench your outboard, 
This is only one of ten important fea- 
tures making the Sport Twin the 
greatest Evinrude ever built. Created 
to perfectly combine speed, power 
and lightness, 

Write for interesting 1925 
“EVINRUDE Year Book.” 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
317 Evinrude Bidg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The New1925 Champion 


EVINRUDE 








WANT TO GET THE REAL 


WATER TIGERS? 


Those scrappy, fightin’, rod-bending, water-whipping Bass, 
Pickerel Pike, Musky—those which have become large, wise 
old warriors, are too crafty and cunning to strike at ordi- 
uary baits! 


Famous Pikie You've got to tempt ‘em and 
Minnow fool ’em with-lures that are 


made to look, act, wiggle and 
SAMI swim like live, natural min- 
nd Y nows—and other water ani- 


Weight $6 ox. -“No. 700 mals they feed on! 

L’gth 442 in. Price $1.00 

= in Take along the Famous Pikie 
New Wiggle Fish Minnow — the greatest all 
around killer of game fish, 
the New Wiggle Fish, the 
Fintail Shiner and the Float- 
ing Injured Minnow — which 
are made, like all other Creek 
Chub Lures, to accurately re- 
semble, both in-looks and ace 
tions, the live natural min- 
nows! 





No. 2400 
Price $1.25 


Weight 34 oz. 
L’gth 3/2 in, 


Fintail Shiner 


That’s why Creek Chub Na- 
ture Lures Catch More and 


Weight 3% oz. No. 2100 
Length 4 in. Price $1.25 Bigger Fish. 
° ° 
vane Injured FREE Your copy of the new 
innow beautifully colored 

Creek Chub Catalogue, show- 
ing all the  true-to-nature 
lures and how to use them 

Weight 3, oz. No. 1500 will be sent on request! No 

L’gth 32 in. Price $1.00 obligation, 


Get any of these fish getters from your dealer or direct 
-rom us! Everyone guaranteed to be satisfactory in evcry 
respect or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits under 
ihis guarantee. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


| 178 SO. RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


ITHACA Lock Speed made 
it possible for 14 year old 
CHARLES RIMBEY to win the 
Western Amateur Champion- 


ship this year. 
Ithaca Lock Speed will improve 
anyone’s shooting. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 25 _ITHACA,N.Y. 


Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 
ducks at 80 yds. Made in 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels, Price $35.00. 

Davis PREMIER made in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30.00. 

Davis MAXIMIM, specially built and 
choked for short range brush shooting. 

Target 70% at 35 yds. 12 ga.-24 


in, 


barrels, 16 ga.-22 in. barrels, 


20 ga.-20 in. barrels, Record of 
21 successive wing shots and 
21 killings have been made 
with one of these guns. 
= $30.00. highly 

ese guns are hig’ 
finished. REMEMBER 
you need not pay f 
over $35.00 for a & 
Long Range Duck /, 
Gun if you se- 


lect a Davis, 
Every Gun 


Proof 


If you 

want a plain, 

y jJow-priced Gun 

y write us or ask 

your dealer about the 

Davis AJAX, Built ex- 

oressly for the man who 

wants a good, plain, 

reliable knock-about 

Gun at a low price. Made 

in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 

Every Davis Gun, whether 

lowest or highest priced, is proof 

tested with an excessive load, Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. BR. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925. 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer, 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers Street, New York 


O Minute 


GUN BLUEING 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman Arms 
Company on all fine-built-to-order arms. Rec- 
ommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 


arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t RQpeeyy 


risk disappointment with a worthless “‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint’’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee, 


Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- & 


ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions, 


Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to biue 


ARDMORE, OKLA. 


6 guns. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


observe the golden rule better than most | slightly, the pressure may be increased 
humans. Outlaws and cranks are found| or lessened, and as the handle cannot 
among animals the same as humans,| go backwards, the fish may virtually 
but I believe they are fewer among the] be played, when running, by manipu- 
animals. lating the wheel. These reels are made 
—— |in all sizes from 2/0, used for bone 
The Angler’s Page fish, Spon mackerel, sea trout, etc., 
tiicthaned from gees 428) to 9/0 used for the largest species of 
salt-water game fishes. The 9/0 reel 
turned by means of a powerful coil] will hold 300 yards of No. 30 linen line. 
spring. When line is withdrawn from| Wooden reels are frequently used by 
the reel, this spring is wound; then by| salt-water fishermen, seeking the com- 
touching a lever which lies down along| moner species of fish. They are quite 
the rod grip and is regulated by pres-| popular with pier and bank fishermen. 
sure of the little finger, the spring un-| They are usually four and a half, five, 
coils, causes the spool to turn and the| six or seven inches in diameter, are 
line to be retrieved. The pulling} narrow, and have a double handle. 
power of the spring is but slight, and| Some of them are equipped with ball 
serves to take in slack line only, not} bearings. Their large diameter makes 
being sufficiently strong to pull in a| reeling in a large fish, plus a quantity 
fish. There is really nothing unsports-| of lead, a comparatively simple, though 
manlike about a reel of this type, be-| sportless task. 
cause the reel merely does automati- ee 
cally what the angler does by using ° : 
the handle of the plain reel-winds in The Big Mus kie of French 
the line. The greatest objection to the River 
automatic reel is its undue weight, (Continued from page 466) 
bulkiness and delicacy of mechanism. 
Salt-water reels are made from the 
same materials as fresh-water reels; 
most of them have side plates of black 
vulcanized rubber, and bands, reel- : ae 
: and hope springs within me once 
base, and other fittings of German sil- a : 

Ree more. Visions of failure are gone, and 
ver. They are double multipliers. They 5 knew nee teat f cal ee ht 
may be obtained in all grades and for . 
all Serre from the cheap nickel- ache and every moment brings him a 
plated affair, used for catching little nearer. He is fairly close to the 
flounders, to the elaborate 9/0 B/ocean boat now. Oh, what a beauty he is! 
reel, with ree brakes and -— Thirty pounds at least, perhaps more. 
employed in the taking of marlin But the sharp eye of the Indian sees 
swordfish and tuna. that he is hooked very lightly and that 

Surf-casting reels correspond some- we must get him in at once before he 
what to bait-casting reels used in -breaks away. Husband and I have 
fresh water, in that they have a long frantic visions of trying to lift into a 
low spool, providing ample room for| canoe a flapping fish nearly half as 
thumbing. They _— equipped with a long as itself. But Ojibways are wise 
throw-off mechanism which makes] in the lore of fishing, and Wilson 
them free spool during the cast. A! paddies swiftly to the shore which is not 
surf reel usually has a capacity of| 4 beach at all, but a great rock, slop- 
about two hundred yards of linen line ing very gently down into the water. 
No. 12 or 15. He leaps from the canoe and tells me to 

Salt-water reels used for the heavier| pring the fish alongside the rock. In 
forms of angling, such as tarpon and| ¢lymsy fashion I reel him in, imploring 
tuna fishing, are equipped with a drag] him not to run away and spoil every- 
in order to give the hooked fish a re-| thing. As the great creature flashes 
sistance to play against. These drags] past the rock the Indian leans over and 
are so arranged that when the line is/ with one stroke of his unerring paddle 
pulled away from the reel, the spool! cleaves his back-bone in exactly the 
revolves under a tension and the han- right place, just behind the head, then 
dle remains stationary. This latter} graws him up the sloping rock where he 
feature saves the angler’s fingers;| lies in all the glory of his silver 
many times knuckles are skinned or} armor. 
fingers even broken by an attempt to] Then what rejoicing is heard upon 
catch a spinning crank shaft on a reel| that rock beside the lonely river. Even 
without a drag, when a heavy fish is|the stolid Indian’ is moved, for the 
making a rush. guides pride themselves upon the catch 

The finest reels made for salt-water | as much as the fishermen do. The metal 
game fishing are of the B/ocean type| tape line shows four feet four inches of 
formerly mentioned. The drag is built | beautiful fish, and he tips the scales at 
into this reel, and is regulated by| forty-seven pounds, six ounces. The 
means of a star-shaped pilot wheel on| world’s record for muskie caught with 

| the crank shaft. By turning this wheel] rod and reel is only two inches longer 


through such disgrace? Perhaps I’d 
leap in after him and be lost, too. 


UT suddenly he grows more docile, 


work away at my reel till my fingers 
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and three and a half pounds heavier 
than ours. The preacher has uttered 
his last sermon from his watery pulpit, 
and we have made the finest catch of 
the season. 


HE sun has dropped behind the 
serried pines upon the hill, and the 


tired fishermen will all be gathering | 


homeward. We think of the proud mo- 
ment when we shall display our prize 
before their envious eyes, and hasten to 
lift him into the canoe. He takes up so 
much space that we wonder where we 
are going to put ourselves, but we tuck 
our feet under us and make room for 
him. Now we envy no Roman conqueror 
with his captives at his chariot wheels. 
The Indian returning from the fight 
with his bunch of scalps at his belt 
leaves us cold. For we come bearing 
the Big Muskie, the king of the river. 
Now evening comes on. The river is 
a polished mirror, reflecting every cleft 
in the rock, every fluttering birch which 
leans to look at its image in the stream. 
Nothing moves except an occasional 
leaping fish which breaks the water into 
widening circles. These die away and 
all is still once more. Only the whisper 
of the paddle breaks the stillness of 
river and shore. The sky is pale blue, 
flushed with pink and lilac. Then the 
little fluffs of white clouds are dyed red 
by the vanished sun. A few pale stars 
come out. Suddenly the sky darkens 
and the sunset burns like a living flame 
behind the dark pines in the west. In 
the east, red Mars, so large and so 
near to us now, sends a rosy beam of 
light across the water. And above the 
sunset hangs the slender moon, making 
a path of silver straight to our canoe 
and shining upon our gleaming prize. 
So we float, through heavenly peace, 
till the white tents of home appear. 
There leaps the camp-fire, and around 
it sit shadowy figures, spinning yarns 
of the day’s adventure. We glance 
proudly at the silent shape in the bot- 
tom of our canoe and hasten to the 
shore. For this has been a glorious 
day, and the ending is the best of all. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 471) 


something I can punch the water with 
to imitate a moose walking, or I take 
a bark horn, put my hand over the 
small end and dip it full of water; I 
hold it up as high as I can and let the 
water dribble through my fingers. In 
this way I have got moose that I could 
not get an answer from, or bring out 
any other way. 


REMEMBER of once calling for a 
sportsman and getting two answers 
from different directions.. Both moose 


OU catch the fish; our 
experts will guarantee 
V.L. &D. tackle. A careful 
selection of the world’s best 
fishing equipment and prac- 
tical service for sportsmen. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


F.LH.SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 
yo 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A 


Came 


LOUIS RHEAD is Now PREPARED TO 

FURNISH EXPERT ADVICE FROM PERSONAL 

EXPERIENCE ON HOW TO ACQUIRE, CONSTRUCT, 

AND MAINTAIN A PRIVATE TROUT PRESERVE 
FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 


Write for Terms of Personal Appointment or Correspondence Advice 


IF YOU WANT A LIFE-SIZE PICTURE IN OIL OR WATER COLORS OF YOUR 
FAVORITE FRESH OR SALT WATER GAME FISH, SEND WORD WHAT SPECIES 
OF FISH YOU DESIRE, AND A DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST FROM $10.00 TO 


$500.00 WILL BE SENT BY {QUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers nD ATT 


“Edward vom Hofe” on an > Tied on No 8 

article of TACKLE not only Sh Ten Rin endian 
signifies that it is good 
TACKLE, but that there is Becneess Spiess Bs Ce 
none better. Making Tackle : 
since 1867 is a recommen- 
dation in itself. We never 
sacrifice quality to make a 
low price, neither do we 
ever use quality as an ex- 
cuse for a high price. 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 





e 
Bass, Musky or ‘od 
Pork Rind See $54 Jor 


THE NEW ¥ oz., 2% in- 
Pork Rind Baa 


cA Heddon-Stanley Casts like o bullet! 


metal body, nicke! er copper, GENUINE 
red fty,spinners, pork strip LOWAGIAO 


| James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger. railway mail clerk, 
special agent and other government positions, 
$1,500 to $2,600 year. Write for free particu- 


lars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 262, Denver, Colo. 


The .400 WHELEN Rifle Is Ideal for 


all American big game, but is especially suitable for moose. The cartridge for this 
rifle is characterized by very moderate recoil, gilt-edge accuracy, and exceptional 
ease in cleaning. These rifles made by us exactly to Major Whelen’s specifications 
in various weights, barrel lengths, and stock specifications are always carried in 
stock and can be examined at our factory and salesroom. Also ask to see our 
specially designed light weight hunting equipment, eiderdown robes, pack sacks, etc. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


234-236 East 39th St., New York City, 5 minutes walk from Grand Central Station. 








Major Townsend Whelen, who is a National authority on firearms, will contribute 
articles to Forest and Stream from time to time. Do not fail to read his “Modern 
American Rifles” on page 462 of this issue. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
im Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “B” 25 cts, 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 Gast 42nd St., New York 


“Built to 
Endure’”’ 


- They never 
“Batavia S my shoot 


Leader” loose. 
“Black 
Beauty 
Special” 
A selective line 
10° Met €VeErTy 
requirement. 


Ask your Baker Agent— 
or write us 


Catalog B-4 sent on request 


BAKER GUN CO. 


314 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Puts This 


Motor on 
Your Boat 


Only $37.00—then nomore ane 
—no more blistered hands an 
aching muscles. Our 


“Pay as You Play” 


plan makes it easy to take care of Gm 
the balance. Covers any Caille 
motor. Ask your dealer or write 


us for details. 
Speed 
eJ Twin 


Speed changes made mechanically and positively 
by raising or lowering steering handle in ratchet. 
Provides high speed forward, trolling speed, fast 
reverse, slow reverse and neutral. When set at 
neutral, motor runs while boat stands still. Ex- 
clusive Caille feature. 


Other Features 
‘Twin cylinders—no vibration. Light weight. 
Zenith carburetor. Eismann magneto. Motor tilts 
over obstructions. Rope starter. Beautiful fin- 
ish. Fully guaranteed. Send for details—now. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
6328 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich. By 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
: mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 


heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. List 
All supplies for taxidermists. Open 
mouth heads for rugs, scalps for 
mounting 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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| fore they shed their horns. 
| fourteenth of November, I called two 


came grunting toward us, drawing 
nearer together all the time. We sat 
very quiet in the canoe and finally the 
moose came together two or three hun- 
dred yards from the shore and the fun 
commenced. I ran the canoe ashore 
and we stole quietly up till we got quite 
close to them. It was rough, strong 
work while it lasted; they were break- 
ing down small trees and tearing up the 
ground. Finally they locked horns, 
shoving each other a few feet back and 
forth, one bracing himself against a log 
and the other against a tree in the op- 
posite direction. We were standing in 
a very open place, and fearing the 
moose might break out of the position 
they were in and swing towards us, I 
selected what I thought was the best 
head and the sportsman fired at it. 

The moose broke away and swung 
towards us, and passed so close to the 
sportsman that the blood spattered over 
his clothes. The other moose followed 
him up and I sprang forward shouting 
and waving my arms, and managed to 
sheer him off so he didn’t run over us. 
The wounded one went about twenty 
yards and fell. I came near having to 
shoot the other one to drive him away. 
I made up my mind then and there not 
to interfere with a moose fight of that 
kind again. 


NOTHER time I had with me an 
Englishman who had his doubts 
about moose coming in answer to the 
call. He said he had had many argu- 
ments about it and wanted to satisfy 
himself by actually seeing it. I took 
him to a lake where I thought he stood 
a good chance of seeing it, and com- 
menced calling on the shore. I called 
for some time and finally got an answer 
a long way off. After a while we saw 
a bull moose come out on the opposite 
side of the lake and stop. I gave a 
low call and he started round the lake 
and came straight toward us. Before 
he reached us, another bull and cow 
came from the other end of the lake, 
and the two bulls met near the camp 
and the fun started. I went into the 
camp for some cartridges and the 
Englishman shot one but got the poorer 
head of the two. He said he was satis- 
fied about the calling and the sight was 
worth coming clear from England to 
see. 
I once had an order for two moose 
heads and was anxious to get them be- 
On the 


moose but got only one answer. It was 
at night and as nothing came I decided 
to wait till morning. I went to the 
stream for water before breakfast and 
heard something call on the opposite 
shore. I answered and a moose came 
from behind a big root. I fired and he 
disappeared behind the root. I walked 
across the stream to see if I had hit 
him and found him behind the root, 


dead. I was admiring his head when I 
heard a noise and looking up, saw an- 
other moose with a much finer head not 
sixty feet away, looking at me. I fired 
at him but he didn’t move. I fired a 
second time in the same place and still 
he gave no sign of being hit. As I 
waited, wondering what could be the 
matter, he slowly collapsed and I got 
my two heads at the same time. 


The Mountain of the Big 


Snows 
(Continued from page 470) 


to the Interglacier route. Moreover, 
the foot of the Prow ought undoubt- 
edly to provide a more sheltered camp 
site than the bare and windswept rocks 
above. 

A night spent at this altitude is an 
interesting experience, if cold withal. 
In the long northern twilight the west- 
ern peaks are chiseled against a pale- 
green sky in black rugged outlines. 
The vast expanse of ice lies gray and 
cold, but the summit of Rainier is still 
touched with crimson from the sun 
sinking into the far-away Pacific. The 
voice of the glacier—the gurgle of wa- 
ter and the creaking of the ice—is 
gradually hushed under the increasing 
nip of the frost, until the silence and 
loneliness is that of a world extinct. 

The cook should be up and getting 


. breakfast at two o’clock, and a start 


made at three while the dawn is pal- 
ing the eastern sky. Light marching 
order is the rule of the day and none 
but the barest necessities are packed. 
It is a good policy to carry a canteen 
of water, as the chances are that no 
running water will be found until the 
snowline is reached in Paradise Val- 
ley. It must be very sparingly used, 
however, and thirst must be endured 
as an unavoidable attribute of high 
climbs, for a stomach full of water at 
these altitudes appears to have a very 
bad effect on the climber. 

The general trend of the route is 
straight up the immense field of ice 
which flows downward from the sum- 
mit plateau. From camp at the Prow, 
Rainer shows two major peaks or emi- 
nences. The right hand or northern 
peak is called Liberty Cap and is con- 
nected by a broad snow saddle with 
Crater Peak, the main summit. This 
snow saddle should be the first objec- 
tive, as the more direct route straight 
up towards Crater Peak is excessively 
steep and usually much crevassed. The 
difference between success and failure 
in the ascent may depen upon the de- 
gree of thoroughness with which the 
route is surveyed from the Prow. A 
good pair of binoculars is invaluable 
for studying the appearance of various 
landmarks, such as prominent cre- 
vasses or ice pinnacles, in order to be 
able to locate them on the climb. Above 
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an altitude of 10,000 feet on the gla- 


wl cier the summit cannot be seen and the 
ired view upward is crowned by a ragged 
da skyline of ice which never seems to 
stil] come nearer. 

sI Your progress can only be gauged 
the by leveling across to the rock spire of 
got the Little Tahoma, 11,125 feet in 


height. Huge crevasses bar the way 
from time to time, and long, exhaust- 
5 ing detours must be made around and 
between them. The slope is often that 
of a cathedral roof. Do you sense a 
peculiar, rather pleasant thrill at the 
thought of balancing yourself gingerly 


mg on such a slope; roped fore and aft; 
mp ragged, yawning chasms above and be- 
li low? If you do not, then you had best 
remain on terra firma. 
a Step-kicking is usually required 
al above 11,000 feet and progress hence- KE F 
iat forward is er, = — fatigu- Grizzly Bear... Mountain Goat 
e- et ee ee eee Deer... Moose...Caribou... Mountain Sheep 
- = Ragga nd gy etogsg Y etexceptional big game hunting only afew daysfrom your office. Sure 
ind Enetion <6 heme: ane (6 ae JOUt Be enous encat tans tale some nerve and marksmanship. Plan your trip now to 


jective and note your progress more 


™ than makes up for the ever increasing The Canadian Pacific Rockies 


difficulties of the ascent. Great care 


ang H from the matchless big game hunting and 
: : ere you get new thrills every day from the matchless big g 

i. must be taken _to avoid regions of csaailicant siduatein ene - 

is broken-looking ice, and the longest Write for information to A.O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 

ng way around will nearly always prove 3941 Windsor Station, Montreal... He is in close touch with local guides and outfitters. 


to be the sh . § i f time. eee 
nd Saab Why te Te ed cee ee Canadian Pacific 


be compacted into ice, and the axe 


ng js 
must be invoked to, cut out footholds. 
rt : ' = aed i. ee ae a ce 
1] The swish, swish of the fragments,|{™ Sizzling Sun—Cold—Rain—Snow Jars—Shocks—Exposure 
= . 
“a and the ring of the axe on the frozen do not affect the New SHOCK-PROOF 
a surface make a memorable music. W ith m cS ortsman”? 
.d “Stand firm in the steps and take up a a p 
a the slack in the rope” is the slogan yr Watch 
i here! Still another houz of this, and rap 
~~ at last you stand on level snow again EMARKABLE Waltham achievement. | Designed for 
7 : »" i i Golfing. Fis : utdoor 8. 
]- in the Saddle between Liberty Cap R Has "wonderful SHOCK-PROOF- movement with ‘Stee 
¢ y CLS, Ss P Si P| eo i i t a = . 
d, and Crater Peak. The rope is here| fy ree ee ROO eae. ‘Tmpervious to weather and shocks! 
7 ¥ S ss men, professiona 
od discarded and you mount slowly up- men, sportsmen, ‘They are’ ASTONISHED ‘at eee 
° arf. ne! a i 30. ji ug sever drec 
rh wards to the left towards the line of | JM perma: Renae aeiceneessions. C 
at rocks which mark the rim of the an- Cwhitle: they: last) 
y cient crater. The air is very thin and Send 
z stops come frequently. In 1913, we 2 Generations of Honorable Deaisngs NO 
is spent about two hours in making this NGTON 
. 1,000 feet from the Saddle to the Cra- Money 
“i ter. Ten hours were spent from the JEWELRY C 10 DAYS. FREE TRIAL 
Vv Wedge to the Saddle, making twelve Importers and National Mail Order House Wear it! Time it! Test it—under S$4a 
oe . . s, ; re Jus conditions satis- 
:. hours in all for the main ascent from 365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. egg ge ig 
" a height of about 9,500 feet For prompt attention address DEPT. a at the rate ; ‘1... MONTH 
) - Gentlemen: Please send me § Waltham o " 
i reli “SPORTSMAN” Strap Watch. I enclose NO] or, if you wish to pay cash 
1- With . larger party to relieve the Loten and pay NOTHING to Postman. If I within 10 DAYS, take $1.75 
h fatigue of step-kicking and cutting, am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I havel Discount, and send check or 
. ea a the privilege of paying for it at the rate of money-order for 
le and under better conditions, this $4.00 monthly or of deducting $1.75 and send- 
Ss ; : ° ing $21 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, TS Strap Watch le here to STAY! _nersasing in popetartty 
: ascent might be made se eight hours, Pa ae uatutton conta” No need fo fumble in pockets! A twit aoe 
t which would allow ample time for the eee caas Ruane Hae 
s * ome CU N admi . GOLD 
Vv descent into Paradise Valley before pUDaESS 5 ee ete Ce wantin scorn sapror ope en 
show time in darkness VIVIDLY: STRAP is renuine pig-ckin. 
e dark of the same day. In our case, Please write PLAINLY! ‘Tear this coupon out] 4tsndsome sturdy Wateh for red-blooded Men: 
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. summit at 6:00 P.M. and in totally ex- 
hausted condition! Under these con- : 
e : 3 53 
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at irregular intervals just inside the] & 7 Johnson’s Folding Decoys, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON | 
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——CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every 

ort in the heart of four million acres of virgin 

. Guides, Boats, 

ng. One night 

rom —— or Montreal. Excellent table. Write 
for booklet: 

Address “Miss E. ORR, TIMAGAMI P. 0., ONT. 


CAMP PIMBINA 


Province of Quebec, Canada 


Is situated in the midst of the best natural 
Trout Fishing in the Laurentians. The end 
of the road, yet accessible by rail and auto. 
Comfortable quarters, good food, boats, 
canoes, ee. etc. 

Vrite for Bookl 


W.J. JACOMB, Proprietor, St. Donat de Montcalm, P. Q. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 

Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
parties for Moose, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 
Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Elk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 
October under special license, Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 
borses. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON References Furnished 


CANADA TIMAGAMI LAKE ontario 


CAMP EUCAROMA 
“Where the Famfiy Spirit Prevails” 
Bring your grouch, rougn clothes and fishin’ tackle— 
Let the wife bring her ok! duds, stout shoes and 
We'll furnish the smile and send you home 


FISHING — BATHING — CANOEING 
end for Booklets 
/ ROBERT MORGAN, Owner and Manager 
{29 Guardian Bidg.. Cleveland, O. 


Squab Book. FREE 


Eavabe selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
et for 20 years. Make money breeding 

Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished oa 38 How rite now for by illustrated 

ow to Make Money ing Squabs. 

ROCK SQUAB CO. 

"ane Onst. St., Melrose High., Mass. 


a Time now to think about p'antine 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery. if you want 
m due ks in the waters near you. 
Favorite duck foods—Sago Pond Plant 
aid "Wieetins Brownleaf, Musk Grass 
ready for planting now. ew illus- 
trated folder free. 


Terrell’s Aquatic Farm 
292 H. Block Oshkosh, Wis. 
‘Uh 





Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
to your waters. Thirty different duck 
coaxers, The natural wild aquatic foods 
which are hardy and ecg sy to grow. 
Write describing waters and 

receive free planting advice, 

helpful literature. WF | 


WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC wunsenes Wg 
Bex 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 
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crater’s rim, and the heat keeps the 
ground bare of snow and ice. We 
spread our one remaining blanket in 
the warmest place we could find, and 
after boiling some tea over one of the 
steam holes, we crawled under our 
cover and passed the night in a sort 
of half-sleep, half-awake condition. 
Had it not been for our extreme ex- 
haustion and a touch of mountain sick- 
ness brought on by the altitude, I be- 
lieve we would have been more com- 
fortable than at the camp on the Prow, 
for the high rim of the crater shut 
out the piercing winds, and the steam 
kept the rocks reasonably warm. As 
it was, however, the combination of 
fatigue, sickness, sunburn and discom- 
fort made it a very trying night in- 
deed. 

The first 2,000 feet of the descent 
into Paradise Valley is a grand and 
glorious glissade over practically un- 
broken snow. It is well, however, not 
to let the rapidity of the descent get 
out of hand, as occasional crevasses 
may be found. Glissading is the kingly 
sport of mountaineering, but it can 
easily be overdone and has unfor- 
tunately led to many fatalities, through 
rashness and lack of precaution. Never 
glissade a slope until you have thor- 
oughly inspected it and have weighed 
the chances of mishap. If you are 
right-handed, the correct method is to 
turn the back to the snow placing the 
point of the staff against the slope be- 
hind, grasping it near the point with 
the right hand, the left hand holding 
the staff at about a level with the chest. 
The right foot is then advanced, with 
the leg straight, the left foot well to 
the rear, and the leg bent, supporting 
most of the weight of the body. You 
are off like a flash, and the speed can 
be marvelously controlled by rapid 
change of pressure near the point of 
the staff. 

Some 2,000 feet below the summit 
on the southeast face of the moun- 
tain, a tall wedge of rock projects 
from its glaciated flanks and is locally 
known as “Gibraltar.” The route of 
descent cuts diagonally down along its 
southern face, following the head of 
a steep talus slope. Boulders large and 
small, with chunks of icicles from the 
cliffs above hurtle downward and dis- 
appear far below into the gaping maws 
of the Nisqually Glacier. Add to these 
an insecure footing, and ample excite- 
ment is available. At the end of “Gi- 
braltar” a hacked and weatherworn 
ridge, the Cowlitz Cleaver, divides the 
upper Cowlitz and Nisqually Glaciers, 
and pitches steeply downward to the 
broad and rolling snowfields above 
Paradise Valley and the Inn. The 
“common, garden variety” of tourists 
throng round about and the chapter 
of adventure closes for another year 
til “the nights bring soft, warm rain.” 


Some Adirondack Bass 
Fishing 


(Continued from page 479) 


trepidation, we watched the slender 
rod bend to a graceful semi-circle. 
Judged by Louisiana standards, this 
fish, we thought, must weigh at least 
ten pounds, and by all that was holy, 
we had him hooked good. 


HAT strength he had, and how 

he pulled this way and that! Our 
wrists began to ache. Meanwhile, we 
were conscious of the fact that the 
trout fisherman was handling the boat 
to perfection, and that he was carry- 
ing on a remarkable stream of conver- 
sation in a very direct fashion. After 
what was actually over ten minutes, 
the fish began to weaken and we were 
able to reel in a few yards of line at 
a time and ultimately he was netted. 
He was a small-mouth bass, as we sus- 
pected, and a beauty, though, if the 
truth must be told, he was not quite 
four pounds, a circumstance which 
puts us in mind of a little jingle we 
saw, somewhere, the unknown author 
of which most assuredly must have 
been a bass fisherman: 


A three-pound pull and a five-pound 
bite; 

An eight-inch jump and a ten-pound 
fight; 

A twelve-pound bend of the rod—but, 
alas! 

When you get him aboaid, he’s a one- 
pound bass! 


T was almost dark by the time the 

excitement had subsided, and as the 
breeze was freshening up again, we 
decided to call it a day, believing that 
we had at last found the lure of these 
very particular bass. The trout fisher- 
man rowed home. He was very quiet, 
but his eyes were gleaming and his 
mouth was set—set in a manner indi- 
cating that, in spite of the broken rod, 
his thoughts were far from unpleasant. 
We admit freely that we felt that way 
ourselves. Our reputation as a bass 
fisherman was in the balance. 

Why dwell on those two fish? We 
had indeed found the lure, and in the 
days that fcllowed it was used exclu- 
sively, furnishing much glorious fishing. 
While on the subject of lures, we would 
like to express the belief that a more 
sporting proposition does not exist 
than the fly rod and doodle bug with 
its little hook, for, no matter how care- 
fully we fished, we found that with this 
combination the bass has better than 
an even chance to escape—which of 
course detracts from results but cer- 
tainly adds to the zest. Further, the 
whole performance, from beginning to 
end, takes place within full view of 
the boat—first, the gentle eddy as the 
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bug alights, then the brief, jerky re- 
trieval, the streak of black as the fish 
rushes up from his hiding place, the 
commotion as it strikes and then the 
jump and tremendous splash! Small- 
mouth bass seldom jump more than 
once, and in this respect at least they 
are not as spectacular as a large-mouth 
bass—which of the two puts up the 
harder fight is a mooted question, for 
undoubtedly both are wonderfully 
game. 


HE trout fisherman soon learned 
that the tactics of the bass are 
totally unlike those of the trout; when 
the latter strikes and feels that the 
thing in his mouth is a fake, he spits 
it out, and few things can spit quicker 


than a disappointed trout; the trout | 
angler must needs therefore jerk his | 


rod on the instant of the strike, or lose 
his fish. The bass, on the other hand, 
means business when he strikes; he is 
vicious and powerful, and when he 
grabs a thing, he plays for keeps, and 
to see him in action is to appreciate his 
description as “the tiger of the 
waters.” 

However, to get back to our lake. 
Thereafter, the trout fisherman accom- 
panied us regularly on our expedition 
after bass, and to us it seemed that 
the items of fresh air and mild ex- 
ercise were no longer matters of any 
importance with him. We even began 
to entertain the suspicion that the bass 
had something to do with it, because 
divil a word did he have to say about 
his old love, the trout. The doodle bug 
continued to hold its magic charm; it 
never failed, and the climax was 
reached the day we caught eleven 
weighing two pounds apiece and up- 
wards, threw back ten as being too 
small and lost fourteen others of vari- 
ous sizes for one reason or another. 
Despite the utmost care, we also broke 
the other trout rod—a steel one of 


similar make—and there was much| 
jubilation when it was discovered that | 


a new outfit could be patched together 
out of the two wrecked rods. 


But even the most joyous of vaca- 
tions must end. The journey, which 
had been made by motor, wound up in 
a grand circuit of the Adirondacks, 
and in itself is an event long to be re- 
membered. After some rather exten- 
sive travel in two continents, we had 
come to believe that we were getting 
somewhat blasé on such matters, but 
we completely exhausted both ourselves 
and our stock of exclamations and 
superlatives while viewing the scenery. 
However, the trip is another story. 


HERE was this marvellous lake, | 


it may be asked, and what was 
the real name of the lure? As to the 
latter, we have since found that, al- 
though we had but two of them, the 
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~and Many of Your Telephone 
are Confidential 
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In writing to 


variations of the doodle bug are al- 
most without number. In any event, 
in another period and in other places, 
it might and probably would be utterly 
useless, just as we had found it else- 
where in the past. As to the lake, 
which offered everything at least one 
angler ever dreamed of—fishing in 
variety, gorgeous scenery, good accom- 
modations, perfect meals, pleasant 
companionship and delightful hosts— 
to be more specific about these things 
would be to infringe on the functions 
of the advertising department. Be- 
sides, not the least of the joy of an- 
gling lies in finding these things for 
oneself. 

As stated, this was our first experi- 
ence with northern bass. In mere 
bulk, they will not compare with their 
southern relatives, but at the same 
time, what they lack in this respect is 
more than offset by their prodigious 
voracity and gameness. In Louisiana, 
we have often taken bass weighing 
twice as much as any we caught in the 
Adirondacks and with far less trouble, 
but the difference in size and aggres- 
siveness is probably accounted for by 
the warmer waters of the South, to- 
| gether with the greater abundance of 
natural food there. 


HE trout fisherman, bless him, was 
still there when we left. We gave 
him our stock of two doodle bugs, and 
when we last saw him, he in turn was 
light-heartedly offering his trout tackle 
co anyone who wanted it. Long may 
he prosper! 


My Friend the Margaree 


(Continued from page 481) 





The principal flies used on the Mar- 
garee are the Jock Scott, Durham 
Ranger, Silver Gray and Black Dose. 
These four I had been casting first one 
and then the other religiously the whole 
morning with the result of the single rise 
mentioned before. It is true I could not 

| tell what the others were doing with the 
| combination further down stream but I 
| made up my mind to give the old Par- 
machenee Beau a chance. I was 
heartily poohpoohed by a couple of old 
timers when I made this change, and 
even though I hooked my salmon a mo- 
ment later they would not acknowledge 
that the fly was any good. At any rate 
it was serving its purpose well, for I 
had a twelve pound fish on. He was a 
queer cuss, too, for instead of rushing 
out a long line he employed a different 
tactic of heading straight for me. The 
only thing for me to do to gather up my 
loose line was to run back on the shore 
and then reel in as I walked back to the 
water’s edge. This proved very satis- 
factory as I was able to keep a taut 


Lorrain Arcade, East) ]ine in this manner until he started the 
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aerial work. He had an almost un- 
limited amount of stunts of this nature. 
He seemed anxious to show off, but the 
queer part was that at no time did he 
go more than thirty feet from the tip of 
my rod. The entertainment proceeded 
in this manner for three quarters of an 
hour—I meanwhile wondering if Mac 
would be back with the gaff soon. He 
must have had grave misgivings of 
what was happening, for I heard a 
breaking through the bushes back of me 
and there he was cheering lustily and 
cautioning me not to hurry him. I 
thought I was doing anything but 
hurrying Mr. Salmon, but acting on 
Duncan’s advise prolonged the fight for 
another half hour with the result that 
my fly dropped out just as the gaff put 
the finishing touch to the beauty’s 
career. Maybe I didn’t feel proud asa 
peacock, due mainly to that slow and 
sure winning the race proposition. 


OW that I had a chance to look 
around a bit I noticed Alex was 
missing and was volunteered the infor- 
mation that his old love for the trout 
had overruled even the majestic salmon, 
which personally, I never shall be able 
to understand. He was having the time 
of his life dropping his fly in a mass of 
white foam at the side of a strong run 
of white water and had already taken 
out three handsome fish when Mac left 
disgusted that mere trout should inter- 
fere with the other kingly sport. At the 
same time I also caught sight of an- 
other fish about.a pound or so larger 
than mine which Mac had picked out of 
the long pool a mile below our present 
location. This made three mighty hand- 
some trophies, surely enough to gladden 
the heart of any sportsman for a day’s 
fishing, so making the rather late dis- 
covery that we were getting ravenous, 
due to altogether skipping the thoughts 
of lunch, we picked up our catch and 
went in search of Alex. 

Alex seemed glued to the place where 
Duncan had left him. That was good 
enough for him it seemed from the 
catch which numbered eight or nine 
beautiful trout—so we called it a day, 
and tramping back to the place where 
we left the mare, loaded things on our 
rig and raced home for supper. 


F ever a good hot meal was appreci- 

ated and done justice to, that one 
was. Fresh salmon steaks were a pre- 
dominating feature and with the plates 
of steaming biscuits, hot coffee and 
other delicacies, there was no doubt 
about what kind of appetites we had. 
In fact you couldn’t say we exactly hurt 
our hostess’ feelings by not eating 
enough. 

The next two days were continued 
moments of joyful reminiscences, new 
scenes, interesting characters and good 
sport and a decision of Mac to take us 
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some twenty-five miles up stream to the 
very headwaters. This sounded very 
agreeable for we wished to see the river 
from “stem to stern.” So that very 
night we collected our meal, salt and 
pepper, bacon, tea and a few delicacies, 
such as butter and a piece of cheese and 
stowing them in our pack with my lean- 
to tent and blankets, headed for bed 
so that we could save energy. for a 
tough day’s work on the morrow. 

It was a tough day’s work, too. The 
rocks seemed exceptionally slimy, so 
we all had the pleasure of a couple of 
spills at least, per person. The gran- 
deur of the mountains with the massive 
rock formations far made up for any 
such minor inconveniences as little wet- 
tings, but nevertheless there was a cer- 
tain sigh of relief when our tent was 
pitched and a generous deep bed of 
balsam was laid. A beautiful moon 
was appearing so we sat for a while 
outside by the fire swapping yarns until 
eleven, when Mac got up and said, 
guess he’d go a fishing. We had both 
heard of night fishing but had never 
had much luck, but Mac reassured us 
that the big boys are the night feeders. 
But he proved himself wrong this night. 
So using the moon as his alibi he 
crawled into bed to think things over. 


HE next day was, to a certain ex- 

tent, more or less of a fishing fizzle 
as I saw it, although it was true that 
we caught some good trout, among the 
catch being a couple of beauties of 3 
pounds each but we were not after 
trout as the main objective. 

Instead of the salmon being keener 
to strike in the much colder water, the 
inaccessibility and clearness of the 
pools seemed to more than offset this 
other advantage. We fished our heads 
off all the morning, Mac getting the 
only fish, which was little more than a 
grilse, but at least kept off the curse of 
being skunked. 

As there were some rather threaten- 
ing clouds appearing out of the east 
we held a director’s meeting and came 
to the conclusion we would be in a de- 
cided mess if we were in for a long rain. 
The rain itself meant little except for 
the fact that the old Margaree would 
start tearing and there we would be 
trapped for a number of days until the 
water went down. This program was 
not particularly appealing so we once 
more loaded on our packs and made a 
second breaking trip down the river, ar- 
riving at Jim Joe’s about 9 P. M., tired 
but with the satisfaction of having been 
to the headwaters. 

Alex had bad news next morning. He 
had to go home at once to attend to 
some deal or other. I did about every- 
thing I could possibly think of to make 
him stay over a few days more, but un- 
fortunately or fortunately, as the case 
may be, I could not deter him, so that 
the very next afternoon I bid him fare- 
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well with the promise to write about all 
the record fish that were caught. 


Three weeks had elapsed or rather | 
flown by—three weeks which I never | 


shall forget. I had daily increased my 
wealth of knowledge by mistakes and 
here it was my very last day on the dear 
old river. My ambition was as usual to 
take a fish home. So I went early to 
the Garden Pool to try a final fling. 
Smith was to pick me up there at one 
o’clock to drive me to Orangedale, where 
I was to take the train. 


HE time was nearly on hand for 
Smith to appear when I spied a 
beautiful fresh run fish in the middle 
of the current just a good cast from 
where I stood. I had fished that same 
current for fully an hour, so put on a 
cinnamon sedge dry fly with the result 
that I missed a mighty good strike from 
him. This was encouraging, for I had 
the feeling that that fish was to be 
my traveling companion back to Boston. 
Having waited 10 minutes I carefully 
dried my fly and fanning it out, dropped 
it from directly overhead so that he 
certainly came half way out of water 


in his eagerness to make sure this time | 


that it did not get away from him. 
Such a thrashing of water I had 
never before seen as my captive tried 
all his tricks to tear himself loose. 
Twenty-one times he threw himself in 
the air, each time apparently as strong 
as though he were freshly hooked, but 
proving to me I had him evidently in 
the tough part of the mouth. Friend 
Smith was beginning to say things 
about losing the train, but what did 
that amount to compared with losing a 
salmon. I was hanged if I would take 
any chances, so it was a half hour later, 
just 2.30 in fact, when I reached him 
with my gaff and hauled him ashore. 


T did not take long to open and dry 

him with towels and put some 
pepper and salt along the back bone and 
where the gills had been, then wrap 
him witn layer after layer of brown 
paper. But it was enough that I nearly 
lost my train. I made it, however, by a 
few minutes and bag and baggage, fish 
included, was on my way back to the 
city with a list of memos of flies to 
take the next year—and guess where I 
put the salmon that night on the train? 
I lashed it to the ventilator above my 
berth, and it was fresh and hard when 
I arrived home. 

Someone wants me on the phone? Oh, 
alright, I’ll be right with you, but be- 
fore I leave, I’ll leave it to Alex, if 
Cape Breton isn’t the nearest thing to 
the Happy. Hunting Ground on this old 
earth of ours. 
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They have used it for years—their one 
dependable gun-cleaning preparation. 
Keeps their barrels in best shooting con- 
dition with the least work. Removes 
fouling. dissolves leading, absolutely pre- 
vents rust. 

Use it in your gun, too. Also in your 
rifle, revolver or pistol. 

For the working parts, nothing is so 
good as a few drops of Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil. It’s pure, 

At your Dealer’s. Send us 10c. stamp 
for sample of No. 9. Cleaning Guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street 
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Knots, Splices and Rope Work 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


This book will be found of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers or boy 
scouts; in fact, to anyone having occasion to 
use or handle rope or knots for any purpose. 

It is reliable and practical, and is not only 
a guide but a teacher. It is the standard 
work on the subject. The illustrations show 
how each knot, tie or splice is formed and 
its appearance when finished. 

104 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


Tree Book 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the 
trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 

589 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 
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SITUATED IS MILES FROM THE MAINLAND, OFF 3 
RHODE ISLAND COAST. TWO DAILY BOATS FROM — 
NEW LONDON, PROVIDENCE AND NEWPORT. ‘A 


£ XSPRING HOUSE 


Z~),>,_AN ATTRACTIVE HOTEL OFFERING MANY ROOMS 

<=, WITH BATH. ORCHESTRA-DANCING AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING. BLOCK ISLAND IS HEADQUARTERS 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER§, PUP. 
pies three months old from branch and field 
winners. Dam and Sire weigh 35 Ibs. each. 
Mostly white, slightly ticked, with black ears. 
Will be ready for Fall training and hunting. 
Price $50.00. Dr. Herbert E. Sperry, Wil- 
liamson, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTERS, FINEST BREEDING 
possible. Pup for sale, from high-schooled field 
working parents. H, Gallagher, Bucyrus, No. Dak, 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES—BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers fur- 
nished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED POINTERS AND PUPPIES. 
Write C. G. Robinson, Lincoln, Ill. 


DEPENDABLE REGISTERED POINTERS, 
aon and pups. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 
ll. , 


FOR SALE—SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED, 
hunting stock, internationally famous blood; $35.00 
up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, Mass, 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue 
- cents. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, 

ans. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
catchers; catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, III. 


FOR SALE, MY TRAINED COONHOUND 
Buck, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Se- 
dalia, Ky. 


COON HOUNDS, COMBINATION NIGHT 
hunters, cat hounds, squirrel and rabbit hounds. 
Free trial before you buy. Large new illustrated 
catalog 10c. The Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn, 


COON HOUNDS—OLD FASHION BLACK 
tan, red bone, blue tick, $35 to $50. Best rab- 
bit hounds, $20. All dogs sold on trial. H. B. 
Bates, Mena, Ark. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 








LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


INCOMPARABLE RETRIEVERS OF ALL 
game; tireless workers; wonderful disposition; 
=a. Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, 
Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


—_—_— 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 


land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, eralaalt dun. Percy 
K, Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS (Cont'd) 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS ARE A 
special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of houseguards, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, women’s 
protectors and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers 
of all wild game; also stock drivers of cattle and 
sheep. Exclusively bred and sold by the world’s 
largest dog kennels whose complete illustrated 
catalog will be mailed to your address for ten cents 
postage. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


REGISTERED LANDSEER NEWFOUND- 
lands white with black markings. Child’s com- 
panion and watch dog. Sired by Carmony’s 
Duke III., weight 160 Ibs. James Blankenship, 
Paragon, Indiana. Reference: Paragon State Bank, 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 

pies, the best child’s companion and watch dog. 

C. Pedigreed. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, 
Hartsville, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—THIRTY BEAUTIFUL LIGHT 
and dark police pups; sired by imported trained 
sire of Dustenbrook, Kremenalpolizie blood line; 
big, husky, healthy pups, $30 and $35; sold on 
approval; hundreds of satisfied customers in past 
10 years. Dr. Almkler, Cooperstown, N. D. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED POLICE PUPS, 
grown dogs, bitches open and bred. Shipped any- 
where. Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, North Da- 
kota, 


FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars, V. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J 


FOR SALE—TAXIDERMY BUSINESS. ES- 
tablished fifty years, good business, large stock, 
reasonable. Address, _ T. . M., Forest and 
Stream, 221 W. 67th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


LIVESTOCK 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


CANADA GEESE, $12.00 PER PAIR. R. B. 


Lennon, Manteo, N. 


ANTIQUES 


FOR SALE—MIXED COLLECTION OF 
curios and horns. Also fire place. L. Treat, 
New Hampton, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G53. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


_SONG POEM WRITERS. HAVE PROPO- 
sition. Ray Hibbeler, D104, 4040 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago, IIL, 


FOR SALE—TWO SHARES STOCK IN 
best managed Battery Shooting Duck and Goose 
Club on Back Bay, Va. For particulars address 
W. J. Spraker, Newport News, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds. direct from Scotland; the “real thing” for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking: Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


with order. September forms close August Ist. 


GUNS 


FOR SALE—1 PARKER 8 BORE DOUBLE 
hammer gun, $100.00; 1 Parker hammerless 8 bore, 
$250.00; Smith single trigger ten bore, $100.00. 
Over 100 shotguns, rifles, revolvers. Firearms list, 
10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


J. P. SAUER & SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three-quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you to 
deal direct with the only authorized Sauer agent 
in America. The Sauer guarantee as well as our 
own back of every transaction. Address Sole 
American Agents, The Milford Compny, Milford, 
Delaware. 


ROWBOATS 


ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. INTEREST- 


ing literature free. Weesho-Uco, 41 F. 31st Sta- 


tion, Detroit, Mich. 
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Saute Maite Min 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
A 400-acre estate on the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL LAKE, WELL 
stocked large residence, ideal property, for sports- 
men’s club or private family. Mrs. R. K. Green- 
wood, Elmer, N. J y 


FOR SALE—COMBINATION WINTER 
home and game preserve on the South Carolina 
coast, easily accessible, ten-room residence, quail, 
ducks, deer, turkeys and __fishing. Sportsman, 
Box 316, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DUCK FOODS 


WILD RICE SEED—TERRELL’S GIANT 
variety produces larger grain than the ordinary 
kind. Wild celery and Sago Pond Plant seed and 
other favorite duck foods. Germination guar- 
anteed. New illustrated folder free. Write Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, 293H Block, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEED. 
Write for special price on orders for September 
delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 


SKY 


D 


WTI 


Elevation 1,500 feet.Capacity 300. Saddle Horses, Tennis & Golf. 
Daily Concerts and Dancing. Selected Clientele. 


Write for Booklet 


F va. McNA MARA, 


Alexandria Bay, 
VENICE’OF AMERICA 


THE LARGEST AND BEST CONDUCTED 
HOTEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


A RESOAT DIFFERENT THAN OTHERS 
AND NOTED FOR ITS HIGH CLASS 


CLIENTELE = ° 


FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT OF 

WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH ROAD MADS FREE 


FISHING 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,etc. Mailed free 


fe «Bound Brook, New Jerse 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR A E 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "2 


A GLEAN =m P 
suspensory a 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 

one is being washed the other can be worn. 
The best suspensory made for comfort and 

convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Malled in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. MEYERS MFG. CO. 


é2 Park wanes Watertown, N. Y. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin, Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


=e Price $1.50 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St. New York 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner to imme- 
diately register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 


The Snowshoe Hare 


Some Interesting Observations on the Life 
Habits of the Varying Hare of New England 


By A E JAQUITH 


NOW-SHOE rabbits 
S are not a novelty to 

a few of the readers, 
but because the greate 
part of them never saw 
a snowshoe slipping over 
the deep snows of the 
North, I’ll tell you how 
they perform in that part 
of New Hampshire not 
yet spoiled for the hunter 
by having too much popu- 
lation. 

The long, racy snow- 
shoe has that protective 
coloration which Dame 
Nature gives to so many 
of her birds and animals. 
The snowshoe is a true 
hare, its young being born 
with a full coat of fur 
and with their eyes open 
instead of with a bare 
skin and closed eyes as 
are the cottontail babies. 
And while the cottontail 
is all but helpless for 
quite some time after it 
comes into this world, the 
snowshoe can hop around 
a bit very soon after 
birth as can the Jack rab- 
bit, another true hare of the middle 
and far west. 

About the time the snow disappears 
in the spring time, our snowshoes be- 
come reddish brown and so closely do 
they resemble their woodland back- 
ground that when they are not in mo- 
tion it is almost impossible to see 
them. When the time comes for the 
first late autumn snows, this hare of 
New England becomes almost white so 
that the eyes of its enemies generally 
fail to discover it unless it is on the 
move. When the white winter coat 
pushes through the reddish brown un- 
der fur of summer, the long and rather 
broad hind feet become longer and 
much broader by having an extra 
growth of hair on the bottom. This 
is a very wise and useful provision 
of nature which enables the shadowy 
snowshoe to glide over soft deep snows 
which Molly cottontail would sink into 
so far it would be all but impossible 
for her to get away from a pursuing 
dog or even from a man. 

The home of our subjects is the 
dense and unbroken forest, especially 
that part where the undergrowth is 
thickest, young pines or hemlocks on 


Lhe autnor and his daughter returning from a 


successful hunt. 


the ridges and hillsides and the thick 
alder growths of the frozen bottom 
lands afford the protection the varying 
hare needs. It is in such cover we go 
on a bright snappy winter’s morning 
with a good dog or two and soon we 
find paths beaten in the snow by the 
game we are after. 


WAY goes the dog, tonguing often 
enough so we know where he is, 
until, suddenly, the bark changes to 
that fast, anxious cry which tells that 
the snowshoe is up and the race is on. 
Then, in circles which often take the 
dog out of our hearing for a time. 
That northern hare leads the way, and 
unless he is shot or the dog loses, the 
race may last all day, for the snow- 
shoe rarely finds it necessary to seek 
refuge in the ground. Our part of the 
game is to guess, if we can, where and 
when this fleet and easy-going runner 
will cross some old log road or show 
for an instant in some opening and 
then, if we are quick and accurate 
enough with our favorite guns, the 
chase ends and we have the material 
for a delicious game dinner next day. 
The accompanying picture shows 
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one of my girls, Dorothy, only 15 years 
old when the picture was taken, and 
you can see what knocking around 
with her dad, who also appears in the 
picture, has done for her. 

Needless to say, we generally wear 
snowshoes to get over several feet of 
snow and our Ithaca guns have become 
like members of our happy family. 


Amateur Gunsmithing 


By Masor TOWNsEND WHELEN 
(Reviewed by J. R. Mattern) 


Here is a little volume with a title 
that in no sense measures up to the 
scope and the usefulness of its con- 
tents. Two purposes are. served, and 
both admirably. The one is the obvious 
—that of gun building, alteration, re- 
pairs and improvements. 

The other purpose is to give a pro- 
spective buyer of a gun, and any gun 
owner, a new and strikingly extended 
idea of the possibilities in guns and 
their variations and refinements aside 
from calibers. If you have wondered 
at your own lack of success in the 
woods or on the range, you will under- 
stand how the blame may rest not so 
much on yourself as on shortcomings in 
your rifle, after you get Major Whelen’s 
sane and experienced viewpoints on 
how guns may be improved. If you 
have puzzled over some veteran sports- 
man’s finical attention to a hundred 
details of his arms, you will soon realize 
and value for your own purposes the 
good reason behind every bit of his 
care. Briefly, you will be better able 
to select the gun for your conditions 
and purposes, and to make it serve you 
without disappointments. 

Major Whelen’s mind is highly orig- 
inal. He suggests nothing that he does 
not first try himself. Back of him al- 
ways is the vision of actual use of the 
gun in the fields and woods. He knows 
manufacturing problems, also, with the 
result that he steers one away from 
fanciful desires, and toward those im- 
provements which work well and are 
really obtainable. 

In the book there are full discussions 
of such mysteries as the selection of 
the best wood for fine gun stocks, and 
where to obtain it, all about all the 
tools needed in making the stocks, and 
details of the work, including checking 
and producing the finest finishes. 

Going deeper into gun-making se- 
crets, the Major tells us about cham- 
bering barrels, adjusting headspace, 
threading barrels, star-gauging and 
selecting the best barrels, making sul- 
phur casts, lapping bores and many 
other features that have been anything 
but clear to the average sportsman. 

Then there is a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of blueing and browning of 
barrels and all smaller parts of guns, 
down to sights. There are directions 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


FP. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldz., Battle Creek, Michigan 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





SPRATT’S 


Will keep 
your dogs 
healthy 
strong ana 
vigorous 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 
provide just the sort of well-balanced, 
nourishing diet that dogs require. Own- 
ers and breeders everywhere have fed 
Spratt’s successfully for 50 years. 

As a safe variation in diet, feed Spratt’s 
Ovals, made according to the old sta- 
mina-building Spratt’s formula, but in a 
new size and shape. Relished by all 
sizes and breeds. 


SPRATT’S PATENT L’t’d., Newark, W.J. 






















If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent's Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Eze? ts The Dent Medicine Co., Sty 
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“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 


Y why, 2 

S ¢/ You can pay more but you can’t 
= = get a better dog. 

Z; UN BEAM FARM 


7 re RONG HEART KENNELS 
East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 


“Dog and Black Fux Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates, 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, « * . - Illinois 


a DO YOU WANT A 
Fo P| Wonderful 
aga! Catalogue 

FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 






















DELCREO 


DOG REMEDIES 


Each a specific in the treatment of 












* Kill fleas and other vermin 


FREE KENNNEL MANUAL 





42 Penn Street 








MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Diseases 









Dept. E, DELSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. ° 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 

























WISCONSIN 
LAND O’ LAKES 


This Folder will prove an invyal- 
uable aid in planning your vaca- 
tion. It contains a wealth of 
information about the GREAT 
NORTH WOODS AND LAKE 
REGION of Wisconsin. Pic» 
tures, maps, list of hotels, resorts 
and schedule of bargain vacation 
fares. Get your copy now. Ask 


C A. CAIRNS 


es Passenger Traffic 
1 FRE tN. Wl 
Arrsreemie or Ly 
t bs C &N.W.Ry. 
Reece Oe 226 W.Jackson St 
Chicago 


CHICAGO & NorTHWESTERN RY. 


BUY AT WHOLESALE! 
E>, SaveVstov2! 
“Marchand” 
” Full Acromatic 
Ocular Lenses 
$G75 


A rare value for sport and nature lovers! <A_ limited 
number of brand new genuine ‘‘Marchand’’ Bird Glasses 
at an enormous reduction in price. 19 ligne or 1% inch 
diameter objective lenses i ox 


and big ocular eye pieces 
treme brilliancy of illumination, large field and sharp 
definition. Magnify 4 times. No color aberrations 
Guaranteed brand new and perfect. Size closed 3% in, 
extended 5 in. Complete with case, cord and shoulder 
strap. Sold regularly, everywhere, at $15.00 and up 
Special sale price uow $6.75 


SEND NO MONEY 


We’ll send these genuine ‘‘Marchand” Bird Glasses on 
this liberal trial offer. Order by letter or postcard, now. 
Send no money. When_glasses arrive, pay postman only 
$6.75 plus postage. Then put these glasses to every test 
you know of. Take them with you on your pleasure trips. 
Compare them for efficiency, value and price with those 
your friends have or those YOU can buy ANYWHERE 
else, After 10 days’ trial, if you are not delighted with 
your purchase, send the glasses back and we'll refund 
every cent you paid. No risk to you. Send your order 
to-day while this special offer lasts. 

Free catalog showing hundreds of other models, 

all sold direct by mail at big savings. Send for 

it to-day—no obligation. 


DEPT. C-134 
ILL. 


NEW ERA OPTICAL CO., 
17 NO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


PLANT NOW 


Wild Celery, Sago, Pond Plant, Wapato Duck 
Potato, Musk Grass and other attractive foods 
for waterfowl and fishes. Wild Rice for fall 
planting after Sept. Ist. Write for literature. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON 


BOX 75 DETROIT, MINNESOTA 
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for doing the work, and formulae for 
necessary solutions. 

Special chapters are given to the im- 
portant subjects of sight-fitting, in- 
cluding the mounting of telescope 
sights, to the adjusting of trigger pulls, 
to shotgun repairs, to revolvers and 
pistols, and to field and emergency re- 
pairs. Technical data everyone needs, 
of course, is included in the appendix, 
such as barrel dimensions of most cali- 
bers, directions for dismounting popu- 
lar actions, metal fouling removal and 
the like. There is a valuable list of the 
manufacturers of guns and shooting 
accessories of the United States and 
England. 

Whether you like to do things with 
your own hands, or like to understand 
and be able to insist upon receiving 
correct work from factories and shops, 
the book is indispensable. It will help 
every intelligent rifleman and sports- 
man to command the many little things 
that add so much to the pleasure and 
efficiency obtained from a gun. 

Gunsmithing has been considered be- 
yond the personal skill of the great 
majority of shooters, but now comes 
Major Whelen with the proof in this 
book that guncraft is not a peculiar 
gift from the gods to specially favored 
individuals, nor does it require a long 
apprenticeship. Instead, any gun lover 
willing to take pains can make for 
himself the refinements so much to be 
desired. 

(Published by the 
Association.) 


National Rifle 


Trying Out a Rooster’s 
Regret 


(Continued from page 493) 


I tried another cast and my tech- 
nique was evidently fairly satisfactory, 
for Sammy grinned approvingly. Once 
more I cast, this time into the dark 
water over near the abutment. 

“Hello! Gettin’ so tired haulin’ out 
salmon that you have to have Indian 
Sammy help you?” 

I looked around. Pete was approach- 
ing gingerly across the treacherous 
stringer with basket in hand. 


E have all experienced the sensa- 

tion of sitting in a railway coach 
and being suddenly startled by an ex- 
press going in the opposite direction, 
an exceedingly jarring experience to 
anyone and an experience that one 
never seems to get used to. Well, some- 
thing of the kind happened just as I 
looked around—and I nearly hopped off 
the pier. 

“Whssh! B-zz! Zee-e!” My reel 
screamed out a siren signal of distress. 
The water of the pool was all silver 
and foam. 

Out he came on the opposite side of 


the pool—a two-foot silver bow. Then 
it seemed as though he had scarcely 
touched the water before he was out 
on my side of the pool. Then like an 
hydroplane gone amuck he started be- 
fore I could get back the slack, changed 
his mind and broke water twice in 
such close succession that he seemed to 
my imagination to make both leaps at 
the same time (such is the way of the 
winny)—the last leap close up to the 
pier, and as he came down with a 
splash he landed on the line. 

Pete yelled, “Keep the tip up and get 
in your slack!” 

As I brought the tip of my rod up 
the line dangled limply down. 

“Keep areelin’ in! Hurry! 
You never can tell!” 

I followed the suggestion and just 
as I was thinking that the line had - 
drifted downstream it suddenly be- 
came taught and as I gave it a little tug 
there came a steady, slow, heavy pull 
and I judged that the fish was about 
thirty yards below the pier and lying 
deep. 

“He’s sulkin’ now, but you want to 
look out for him ’cause he’ll be off like 
a shot when he starts!” was the com- 
ment, 


Hurry! 


Ase I tried the strength of the 
tackle as far as I dared. I feared 
that I was afoul of something and was 
just bringing my strength to bear on 
the line when I felt a series of tugs. 

“Bring the tip up!” But I had al- 
ready had it up, and now he seemed to 
settle right back on his haunches, and 
in my mind’s eye it seemed to me that 
he was savagely shaking his head like 
a bull-dog at the end of a rope. 


“Give ’im the butt!” 


I did so; as much as the five ounces 
of ironwood could stand for, but back— 
back—back he settled, my rod giving 
voice to ominous creaks. Then I tried 
persuasion and would fain steer him up- 
stream, but too late—I might as well 
have been hooked into the Empire State 
Express. I tried in vain to work his 
head around toward me, but the winny 
simply kept on triumphantly toward 
his goal. He swung around into the 
main current that was flowing through 
the gate; when he struck this my reel 
gave forth a mournful wail and then 
stopped dead. I made tension and felt 
the line vibrating, and when I sounded 
it with a straight rod I realized that I 
was beaten. 

“Well, you’d better have a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee now—and then you’ll 
feel better! It’s breezin’ up a bit and 
by that time the pool will be rested 
and then you can tickle ’em again with 
the Rooster’s Regret!” 

I did—and I played the next three 
“winnies” that morning according to 
Hoyle. 


It will identify you. 





